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Denali’s Wife 


CHARLES S. Houston 


N the plains south of the Yukon River and only a hundred 
miles inland from the Pacific Ocean the Kuskoquim Indians 
have lived since time immemorial in the shadow of a great range 
of mountains, the greatest in North America. The highest of 
these they called Denali, the “Big Mountain” or the “Home of the 
Sun,” and its lesser neighbor they knew as Denali’s Wife. In 
1899 the mountains were partially surveyed; Denali, whose alti- 
tude was fixed at 20,100 ft., was renamed Mt. McKinley ; Denali’s 
Wife, 17,100 ft., became Mt. Foraker. The beautiful and appro- 
priate old Indian names have been’ disregarded despite the efforts 
of the men most entitled to christen them, namely Hudson Stuck, 
who made the first complete ascent of McKinley in 1912; and 
Belmore Browne and Herschel Parker, who before him had been 
turned back by storm with the summit almost within their grasp. 
My father and I first became interested in Mt. Foraker in the 
winter of 1932, attracted by Belmore Browne’s great book on 
McKinley. We were unable to arrange our trip that summer, but 
in the fall of 1933 we began to plan again. Major Capps and 
Mr. Sargent of the U. S. G. S. gave us much helpful advice and 
such pictures of the mountain as had been taken. Dr. W. S. Ladd 
and Mr. W. N. Beach very kindly gave us the benefit of their 
Alaskan experiences, and Mr. Lyman Peck of the Pan-American 
base of the mountain. We finally decided, however, to go in from 
Airways made every effort to find a suitable landing place near the 
McKinley Park Station with horses, and our plans moved rapidly 
to fruition with only a few setbacks. 
The entire party assembled for the first time in Montreal on 
June 17th: Dr. T. Graham Brown from Cardiff, Wales, Charles 
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Storey of Boston, Chychele Waterston of North Andover, Massa- 
chusetts, my father and myself from New York. In McKinley 
Park we were to meet Carl Anderson who was to take our supplies 
in to the end of the auto road with the horses and await us there. 
We were delayed all along the way on account of the longshore- 
men’s strike on the coast, but finally after many varied adventures 
we reached the park and met Carl at Copper Mountain, now 
Mt. Eilson, on the evening of July 3d, 1934. 

The next four days were ones that none of us will forget for 
a long time though in retrospect most of the unpleasantnesses have 
disappeared. We were all sadly out of condition from our long 
trip, our equipment was dispersed in a score of cases that must 
each one be opened every night as we made camp, and few of us 
had ever travelled with a packtrain before, so that we were not 
used to the vagaries of the packhorse. Add to that an almost steady 
drizzle for which I believe the Alaska mountains are famous, and 
an unrepressed desire in each of the horses to run away at night, 
and you have a brief sketch of the elements that comprised our 
trip to the mountain. We seemed invariably to pitch camp around 
midnight in the heaviest rain of the day, and to spend the entire 
morning (when it was not raining) in looking for the horses. But 
finally a little after midnight on July 7th we pitched camp on the 
Foraker River at the foot of the mountain we had not yet seen. 
We planned to wait here at least one day for weather clear enough 
to let us see the possibilities of climbing from here instead of 
going on to the Herron glacier, ten miles further. 

We woke next morning to an incredibly clear day. The storm 
had evidently broken, and all the clouds had left the peaks. We 
looked up two valleys, one filled with the East Foraker glacier 
and headed by McKinley, the other containing the West Foraker 
glacier with.the twin peaks of Foraker at its source. New snow 
had fallen on all the higher peaks, and in the crystal air following 
the storm both stood out unbelievably clean and sharp, in that cold 
remote blue so characteristic of high mountains. Both were about 
twenty-five miles away, and yet they towered high above us, and 
we could well appreciate the Indian.names Denali and Denali’s 
Wife, for McKinley is truly the Big Mountain and Foraker a 
fitting bride. We were too excited by the first glimpse of our 
objective to get an early start, and it was not until noon that four 
of us set out to climb a small hill nearby to get some idea of the 
topography of the territory. 
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After several hours of scrambling over loose scree we reached 
the top of a 5800-ft. hill and saw one of the great mountain 
views in all the world. We stood at one corner of a huge equilat- 
eral triangle of which McKinley and Foraker were the other two, 
and before us was an unbroken view of the whole range. To the 
left we looked down on the East Foraker glacier and along it to 
the tangled mass of ice at the foot of the 16,000-ft. cliffs falling 
from the summit of McKinley. Following along to the right the 
eye travelled over a series of low uneven snow peaks to rise again 
to the twin summits of Foraker, and below these at the foot of 
another great cliff was the beginning of the West Foraker glacier 
which flowed down the valley to our right. This was beautifully 
smooth and uncrevassed and would be an ideal pack route, leading 
as it did directly to the foot of the mountain. From the end of 
the valley there seemed to be a possible route to the north summit 
up along the steep northeast ridge, but the lower part of this was 
hidden for us by intervening peaks. We thought it would be pos- 
sible to gain the ridge but decided to investigate further before 
the horses left us at the Foraker River. 

The weather broke again the next day, and it snowed hard 
enough to turn us back about six miles up the glacier. Two days 
later, on the eleventh, we started off on a perfect day with extra 
food and a small bivouac- tent in case the weather should break 
again. It took us over eight hours of steady going to reach the 
head of the glacier, a trip of close to twenty-five miles, and once 
there we saw at a glance that our proposed route was no route at 
all, for the foot of the ridge ended in a great cirque up which it 
would be very hard to find a way. But as our hearts sank under 
this blow we turned to the south and saw for the first time the 
West or Northwest ridge that runs down from the south summit 
to form the divide between the valleys of the Herron and the 
West Foraker glaciers. It was not over three miles long and 
though rising very steeply at both ends it was almost horizontal 
in the middle. At its upper end it merged into the cliff below 
the plateau between the two summits. If we were once able to 
gain this ridge our route was clear before us. 

We spent a cold night huddled in the little tent and the next 
morning at two started up a little feeder glacier that flows down 
from the foot of the ridge. From the col we climbed a 7300-ft. 
scree peak opposite our ridge and were able to examine it care- 
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fully. About three-quarters of its length from the cliff the ridge 
split into two forks at right angles to each other which formed 
the walls of a very crevassed basin. Both forks ended in steep 
ice cliffs but if we were able to find a route up through the cracks 
on one of these forks, the rest of the route would be clear sailing. 
Our great danger would be from the snow, for on slopes as steep 
as these lower ones we could only trust it at certain times of the 
day and not at all after new snowfalls. From this scree peak we 
could look down for the first time on the Herron glacier, and this 
was so terribly broken up with huge cracks that we at once gave 
up all thought of going up it. 

We returned to the base late that afternoon completely ex- 
hausted and after a long and well-deserved night’s sleep packed 
all our supplies, except the base reserve, on the horses, hoping to 
be able to get them some distance up along the lateral moraine 
of the glacier. The footing was terrible for them and we were 
forced to stop about a mile up the glacier where we set up Camp I; 
here Bill, our horse-wrangler, left us to take the horses back to 
the park station. By the 17th we had established Camp II and 
had moved about half of our supplies to a cache eight miles up 
the glacier. The 18th was the first day of sun we had had for 
some weeks, and we took a day off to dry out clothes and equip- 
ment. The 21st saw us settled in Camp III at 5800 ft. and fifteen 
miles above Camp I. This was one of the finest camps we had, 
and it was so peaceful and comfortable that we called it Tran- 
quillity. It stood on a wide smooth gravel outwash plain at the 
foot of the feeder glacier running down from the foot of the 
West ridge, beside a little lake of clear green water. Directly 
before us here and only two or three miles away was the whole 
great face of the mountain, falling in one cliff from the summit, 
at 17,300 ft., to the glacier which was a little under 5000 ft. Every 
hour of the day cast different shadows on this wall of ice and 
rock, and the colors at dawn and sunset were unforgettable. 

We were now faced with our first climbing, and our whole 
hopes of conquering the mountain rested on our success in finding 
a practical route up the lower part of the ridge. Three of us got 
away to an early start on July 22nd and in a long and interesting 
day were able to reach a height of some 8500 ft. At that point 
we were turned back by rocks and ice that would have been impos- 
sible to pack over. We had chosen what appeared to be the only 
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possible route up the north fork, and as the south fork seemed 
even more difficult, we returned to camp that night considerably 
depressed. Next day we again were away at two in the morning 
before the snow had a chance to soften in the sun, this time head- 
ing for the south fork. From Tranquillity Col we followed our 
track of the day before for some distance, then turned to the right 
to reach the foot of the south fork. To our surprise we found 
that where we had expected a steep icefall there was a smooth snow 
basin and a clear way to the foot of the first snow slope. We 
followed up an old avalanche track until we were stopped about 
800 ft. above the basin by a wide transverse crack that cut across 
the entire slope. The upper lip of this was fifty or sixty feet 
high and vertical or overhanging, and as the crack was seventy 
feet wide we had little hope of being able to cut a way up this ice 
wall. Fortunately, at the right end the crack narrowed and turned 
downwards, at right angles to its former line, and there there was 
a narrow bridge that we thought could be crossed. The slope 
here was very steep, about as steep as snow can lie, and down the 
slope directly below the bridge was a second schrund. It took 
almost an hour for the three of us to cross, for belays were hard 
to make in the deep snow andthe bridge seemed very thin and 
insecure. Once over this obstacle we reached the ridge proper 
with no further trouble. ‘After another hour or so we found an 
ideal site for Camp IV and returned to Tranquillity considerably 
cheered. 

We were forced to take a rest day on the 25th because of new 
snow, and on the next day we took loads as far as the snow bridge, 
turning back there because of the dangerous condition of the snow. 
We reached camp about four in the afternoon and after a big 
supper broke camp and set out again around eleven that night 
hoping to get full advantage of the snow while it was still hard. 
The trip up to the col was a miserable one for all of us, as we were 
carrying heavy loads and were all tired and sleepy from the day’s 
work, but finally after several relays we were at the crack around 
ten in the morning. One rope crossed the bridge which was in 
poor condition from the recent snow, and by throwing a rope 
across the crack we were able to derrick all our duffle across in 
an hour or so. The second rope then crossed the bridge without 
trouble, and we assembled for lunch on the upper lip. It was a 
very bedraggled crowd, cold and wet and very tired, as we had 
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been on the march for over thirty hours, but food and a little rest 
revived us. The snow was very soft now, and we sank over our 
knees, but at last around five o’clock we staggered up to the little 
shelf where we planned to put Camp IV. The tent was pitched 
and supper ready in an hour, and by that time the new snow which 
had begun just as we reached camp was several inches deep. 

The weather next morning was too doubtful for a reconnais- 
sance further along the ridge, so we went down to the crack and 
brought up the last of our supplies, spending the afternoon inven- 
torying our equipment. At 3 A.M. on the 28th Brown, Waterston, 
and I left in perfect weather to make a route at least as far as the 
cliff and to find a good site for Camp V. We reached the junction 
of the two forks, only a short distance beyond the camp, without 
any trouble, and then found a good route up the first hump. After 
a short flat stretch the ridge rose very steeply to a second hump 
and then was almost horizontal for a long distance ; here the snow 
formation was most interesting. Great blocks of ice and névé had 
slipped to both sides of the backbone of the ridge, some falling all 
the way down to the valleys, as though the whole ridge had been 
shaken by some terrific force, perhaps the very earthquake that 
so shattered Karstens Ridge on McKinley in 1912. Between these 
toppled blocks were deep cracks, some cutting clean across the 
ridge, and around these we had to find a safe route for the pack- 
ing. Sometimes this meant a traverse along the steep side slope, 
sometimes we were able to walk along the flat top of the ridge. 
After this long horizontal part there were two more steep pitches, 
each of which ended in a level platform; on these the snow con- 
ditions would have to be exactly right or the avalanche danger 
would be serious. 

As we reached the end of the ridge where it meets the cliff 
the wind became much stronger and as the weather had changed 
considerably, we decided to turn back. We reached camp around 
noon, and it snowed steadily all afternoon and most of the night. 
Finally at midnight on the next day, the 30th, the snow gave signs 
of stopping and we broke camp. At five o’clock the snow was 
falling so hard that we decided to stop there and pitched camp at 
9800 ft. Here Carl Anderson, Charles Storey, and my father left 
us and went back to Camp IV, planning to return to Tranquillity 
the next day. With their help we were now established in Camp V, 
some thirty miles from the base camp, with twenty days of food 
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NORTH PEAK OF FORAKER 
As seen from Camp II with West Foraker glacier in foreground 





HOUSTON, WATERSTON, STOREY, BROWN, HOUSTON SENIOR, ANDERSON 
Entire party at Camp II 


Photos, C. S. Houston 
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and fuel. Much earlier it had been decided that they were to 
leave us on the ridge, because it would have been impossible to 
carry food for so many men higher. Three men alone could not 
possibly have carried enough food to make the summit climb and 
to return with any margin of safety ; the mountain demands a sup- 
port party, so the climb was in every sense of the word a six-man 
success. 

It snowed all the rest of that day and most of the 31st, but on 
August Ist we were able to go down to Camp IV and bring up a 
few extra supplies and to see that the other party had left safely. 
On the 2nd we stayed in camp to give the new snow a chance to 
consolidate with the old on the steeper slopes above us, and on 
the 3d we started early and moved our whole camp and supplies 
up to 11,000 ft. where we pitched Camp VI in the shelter of some 
rocks at the base of the cliff. The time had now come to recon- 
noitre a route up the cliff, and on the 4th, another perfect day, we 
started with light loads for the lowest rocks. Immediately we 
met trouble; the rocks were steep and holdless and covered with 
a thin glaze of ice. In two hours we had advanced only a hundred 
yards, roping our packs up behind us. Fortunately the rocks were 
easier above, and we made good time to within a few hundred 
feet of the top when again the cliff was steep and we had sev- 
eral interesting passages. “As a result of all this it was not until 
after five in the afternoon that we reached the plateau and had 
time for only a quick glance at the two summits. We saw feasible 
routes to both peaks and turned back, reaching camp after eight 
that night. 

On the 5th the weather was still good and we were able in 
several relays to move a small bivouac tent up to within 800 ft. 
of the top of the cliff. We dug into the side of the slope and 
built out a platform, but even so there was barely enough room 
for the six by six floor space. We were very exposed to wind 
and falling ice and rock here and planned to spend only one or 
two nights. Cooking and sleeping for the three of us in such 
cramped quarters was awkward to say the least, but we were too 
tired to need much comfort. We dug out a small cave for our 
supplies and built up as much of a wall around the tent as the 
slope would allow and turned in early to get a good sleep before 
trying for the summit. 
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The morning was good again, but because of the cold and the 
cramped quarters we got a very late start, and it took us over an 
hour to reach the plateau. Here we found a strong wind that 
kept both summits hidden in blown snow and cloud, and we were 
able only to guess which was the higher. We decided that the 
North Peak was the true summit and started toward it, assuring 
each other that we would only go over to look at it, to find a way 
for the actual climb. The plateau was deceptively long and not 
until one o’clock did we reach the foot of the summit ridge about 
2500 ft. below the top. There was no reason for stopping yet; the 
clouds had lifted from the summit, and though the wind had 
risen, the weather seemed to be fairly settled. We left the plateau 
and scrambled over loose rock for some distance, then our way 
led up hard steep snow, a welcome relief after the powder we had 
met below. The ridge was steep but straightforward, hard wind- 
packed snow with here and there a deeper drift of windblow. The 
wind was much stronger now in our exposed position; we were 
feeling the altitude too, and our pace was very slow. Below us 
was a billowing sea of clouds; none of the familiar landmarks 
were visible except McKinley, still above us. We moved slowly 
but steadily, and it seemed as though nothing could stop us, until 
I remembered Belmore Brown’s famous description of the storm 
that turned them back within a few hundred feet of McKinley. 
We had a short piece of step-cutting, crossed another false sky- 
line, kicked steps up some big frost feathers. Surely we must 
be on the final skyline! The slope was gentler suddenly, the wind 
rose, we joined arms and walked onto the summit together. 

“The actual top was very vague, a flattish hump of these 
queer frost feathers, but T. G. B. found a little peak onto 
which we set our feet together. I felt curiously unsteady, 
drunk almost, but not with exultation. It was rather a feeling 
of finality, conclusiveness, but not of victory. * * * It was 
fearfully cold and windy—the little thermometer read minus 
four, and it was nearly five o’clock in the afternoon. The view 
was disappointing because of the slight haze that hung over 
everything. McKinley was incredibly big and again had the 
color of old silk. The south face was enormous, but I was 
more interested in a great ridge that ran down to the east 
ending in a peak that seemed to be Hunter. This was a superb 
ridge of good rock and snow and should bear investigation. 
To our side of it was the head of the Tokichitna (I assume) 
glacier which is the most enormous thing I have ever seen. It 
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twisted on and on into obscurity, and all about it was a tangled 
mass of peaks. The whole area south and east of Foraker and 
McKinley is a wilderness of snow and ice and rock, and I’ve 
never seen a more inhospitable land. There is obviously much 
more snow than on the north side of the range because even the 
small peaks are eternally white, and most of the glaciers seem 
to be covered deep with snow but very much crevassed. It 
looks an impossible country to explore, or at least a difficult 
and dangerous one.”—Excerpt from my diary. 


The weather was too threatening now for us to stay long, so 
we turned to leave, making sure once more that we were well 
above the South Peak. On our way down we carefully cached 
a can, with the names of all six, in the highest rocks along the 
skyline. It was a very small group of rocks and we estimated 
it to be about 300 ft. below the top, and for the first time we 
remembered to read our aneroid which to our eternal disgrace 
we had forgotten to do on the summit. With the best corrections 
that we have since been able to make, this showed a height of a 
little over 17,000 ft. After this we hurried down, for already 
a heavy cloud was settling on both peaks. By the time we were 
on the plateau again it was snowing furiously, and with the wind 
whipping the fallen snow about us it was impossible to see more 
than a rope-length ahead, and our tracks had been completely 
covered. But on the way up we had placed willow wands every 
hundred feet in the snow, and these literally saved our lives. We 
were able to follow these to the edge of the cliff and somehow 
managed to get down this and into camp around nine at night. We 
had had a long day, climbing nearly 4000 ft. and covering a dis- 
tance of close to nine miles, the last of which was a struggle against 
the wind and snow every step of the way. We were too tired to 
eat but heated up a hot drink and crawled into the welcome warmth 
of our sleeping bags. 

We woke late the next morning and found that the weather 
had definitely changed and the barometer promised a storm. We 
had over a week of food and fuel left though, so we were not 
too worried. All that day we lay in bed, talking little, writing 
in our diaries, eating at sporadic intervals. In the afternoon it 
began to snow, and the wind rose. Most of the night we spent 
listening to the flapping of the tent, feeling that at any moment 
the furious wind would split it or blow us completely off the 
cliff. Toward morning it blew if possible even harder, and it 
was impossible to talk across the tent. But gradually the wind 
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fell, though the snow continued all day. Snow had piled up on 
the roof and walls of the tent so that the eaves were caving 
in and it became necessary for some one to shovel it away if 
we were not to be completely buried. We drew lots and one of us 
burrowed up through the snow around the door and succeeded in 
clearing away enough of the snow so that we again had a little 
room to move about in the tent. The day passed slowly. Around 
noon of the ninth the snow stopped and the barometer began to 
rise again. About thirty inches of new snow had fallen, so that 
our little tent was almost completely covered. Once more some 
one had to burrow out, uncover the tent, and dig out the little cache 
where we had stored our extra food. 

All of the last few days we had been discussing the relative 
heights of the two summits, and though we were all sure that 
the North Peak was the higher, we also felt that to do the moun- 
tain properly we should try the South Peak. As the snow con- 
tinued it seemed unlikely that conditions would be good enough 
for this attempt before we were forced to go down because of 
food shortage, and we decided that we would start down on the 
11th regardless. The 10th then would be the last day on which 
we could make the climb. Our cramped quarters were beginning 
to get on our nerves when at last the snow stopped on the after- 
noon of the ninth. We dug our way out of the tent and made 
preparations to start next morning. The weather was better on 
the morning of the 10th, but we were again late in getting away 
because of the cold. We found the cliff in very bad condition 
because of the deep new snow, so bad that it took us over two 
hours to reach the plateau. The weather grew steadily better as 
we climbed, and we decided to try the South Peak, turning back if 
the weather changed at all. 

The first part of our route lay along our old tracks up the 
plateau ; almost under the North Peak we turned to the right and 
swung around under the ice fall from the South Peak. We had 
already traced a tentative route among the cracks as we examined 
it from the north summit. First we gained about a thousand feet 
in altitude on a very steep snow slope.which took us a long time 
as we sank in places to our waists in the new snow. The slope 
gradually steepened until toward the top we were faced with a 
vertical wall of white ice. We could traverse to the right cutting 
up an ice serac for several hundred feet, or we could cut horizon- 
tally to the left about a hundred yards underneath the wall to a 
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“THE WHOLE GREAT FACE OF THE MOUNTAIN” 


Brown on Tranquillity glacier with face of Foraker in background 





“AS THOUGH THE WHOLE RIDGE HAD BEEN SHAKEN BY SOME TERRIFIC FORCE” 
Waterston and Brown on first reconnaissance along ridge 
Photos, C. S. Houston 











CAMP VII THE BIVOUAC TENT ON CLIFF AT 13,500 FT. 





ICEFALL FROM PLATEAU ABOVE CAMP VII SHOWING PART OF 
SOUTHEAST RIDGE 


Photos, C. S. Houston 
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corner around which lay we knew not what. We decided on the 
latter because of the excessive steepness of the wall to the right. 
The traverse to the left was delicate in places as we had to cut 
through a loose layer into the névé beneath, and it took us over 
an hour to gain the corner. Here to our relief we found that we 
could cut straight up an ice chimney between two fallen blocks. 
This was comparatively easy and in a short time we reached a level 
platform about a thousand feet below the top. 

To our amazement it was already after six in the afternoon; 
we had taken more than five hours from the plateau. We delayed 
here a little because of some incipient frostbite and then left our 
packs to hurry up the final slopes. Inside of an hour we crossed a 
small schrund below the summit and in a few minutes more were 
standing on the South Peak. We were literally standing in the 
sunset which colored all the snow about us a deep red. Over 
behind the North Peak McKinley stood out like a ghost in the 
pale evening light. Below us the country was a climber’s night- 
mare, a gloomy tumbled waste of ice and rock. We looked again 
for Hunter but could not make it out. There were a myriad 
lesser peaks, but all seemed of the same height, about 11,000 ft., 
and no one peak stood out enough to be over 14,000 ft. Only 
one ridge rises to the summit of Foraker from this side that is 
at all practical for climbing, and this is very steep and broken into 
many gendarmes. In addition it would be extremely difficult to 
get in to the base of the mountain from the east and south because 
of the great length of all the glaciers and the number and size of 
the crevasses on them. I believe that the ridge we followed is the 
only practicable one. 

But evening was coming on and we would have to hurry down. 
Delaying only long enough to take a few pictures, we turned to 
leave our mountain with heavy hearts. We found a better route 
for the descent than the one by which we had come up, and in a 
short time we were at the plateau. The night was very still and 
quiet, and both peaks were rose pink in the light of the setting 
sun. We walked in silence down the plateau and at the edge of 
the cliff turned for one last look at the two peaks. The mountain 
had lost, but it had lost gracefully, and none of us will ever forget 
those last hours in the calm and quiet of the plateau. 

We got down the cliff somehow in the dark, reaching camp 
around eleven. Next morning the weather was overcast and we 
hurried to break camp. We managed to carry and drag all our 
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kit down to Camp VI where we spent the night, going to Camp IV 
next day in weather that grew steadily worse.’ We found the 
ridge greatly changed ; great cracks had opened up in it, and a few 
of the large cornices had fallen. Along a few hundred feet of the 
horizontal stretch was a curious line of fine interweaving cracks, 
very narrow but deep. We could not decide whether these were 
cracks where the cornice was about to fall, or whether they were 
the upper edge of an avalanche slip. We passed safely and reached 
Camp IV toward eight o’clock. On the next morning we got 
all our outfit down to the snow bridge, but here it suddenly began 
to snow very hard and we were forced to camp in the shelter of 
a big crack. It snowed heavily and without stopping until the 
evening of the 15th, and we spent the time in bed talking over 
mountains in general and ours in particular. Our food was run- 
ning low now, and we began to worry considerably about the con- 
dition of the slopes below us. We decided to wait as long as 
possible for the new snow, about forty inches, to “set” with the 
old. The 16th was clear and we were planning to wait until the 
next day before starting down, when we heard faint shouts and 
looked out to see the others on the snowfield below the crack. 
Despite our shouts Carl unroped and came up the slope to the 
lower lip of the crack while we packed up. He threw a rope 
across, and in a short time our outfit was on the other side and 
we were crossing on the bridge. This was still surprisingly strong 
and we crossed without trouble. In another hour all six of us 
were together and exchanging tales of the past two weeks. They 
had made a trip down the Herron glacier to the plains, crossing 
over to the base camp, and coming up the West Foraker glacier. 
The Herron they reported was impossible to cross, so we had been 
lucky in our choice of the West Foraker. 

That night we had a great banquet in Tranquillity, and the next 
day started the long trek down to the base which we reached on 
the evening of the 21st with all our outfit. That night around 
one o’clock we were awakened by an earthquake which shook the 
whole country, and we convinced each other that this had shat- 
tered our ridge and the snow bridge into bits. On the 24th Bill 
arrived with the horses bringing fresh food, and, better still, mail 
from home. Our trip out was better than the trip in, and we 
reached Savage Camp at the Park Station on the night of the 28th. 
Here we were treated most hospitably by every one, and we were 
truly sorry to leave on the 31st. 








The 1934 Attempts on Mt. Waddington 
Henry S. Hatt, Jr. 


HREE parties came, saw, but did not conquer Mt. Wadding- 

ton last summer. Our 1933 approach from Tatla Lake, down 
the west fork of the Homathko, up Scimitar Creek and Glacier, 
and ascent of Mt. Combatant for a view of the northeast face of 
Mt. Waddington had, with the Mundays’ previous knowledge, 
gained for us certain valuable information. Approach to the 
southeast (summit) tower, higher than the northwest peak by less 
than 100 ft., could be made from the east, a possible approach by 
Tiedemann Glacier excluded, only by climbing the east side of 
Fury Gap, and thence following the Mundays’ long route of 1928 
to the northwest peak, or by using a slanting glacier corridor from 
the Waddington-Combatant col to effect a junction with that route 
much nearer the peak. Fury Gap, which has since been climbed 
in winter,* looked perfectly possible but highly dangerous in 
July, 1933, being swept several times a day by rock, snow and ice 
slides, and occasionally by large avalanches. We had nearly 
decided upon the upper glacier corridor route, when from the 
summit of Mt. Combatant at 4.30 a.m. we saw a huge ice avalanche 
sweep across it on a front of several hundred feet and roar on 
down to the main col below. The route itself would probably 
not have offered any real difficulty. A party would have been 
directly in the path of similar avalanches for perhaps two hours. 
From the base of the northwest peak there appeared to be entirely 
possible access down steep snow, ice and rocks to the col separat- 
ing it from the forbidding ice coated summit rock tower. We all 
felt that the west side of the range from Knight Inlet offered the 
best approach to Waddington, and accordingly turned our atten- 
tion to other objectives for the remainder of that season. 

While we were making rather leisurely plans for our 1934 
mid-summer approach from the coast, two able and determined 
parties very quietly dashed for the mountain in June. A Van- 





*By Sir Norman J. Watson, Wing-Commander E. B. Beauman and the 
Chamonix guide Camille Couttet, in the course of their ski crossing (the 
first) of the Coast Range from Tatla Lake, via Scimitar and Franklin 
glaciers, to Knight Inlet, March 18th to April 19th, 1934. British Ski Year 
Book, 1934, pp. 304-318. 
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couver party composed of A. H. Dalgleish, Neil M. Carter, Alan 
Lambert and Eric Brooks left Glendale Cannéry, Knight Inlet, 
on June 18; landed at the mouth of Franklin River at the head 
of the Inlet; made base camp at Icefall Point fifteen miles up 
Franklin Glacier on the 23rd and attempted to reach the southeast 
peak, by the Buckler Glacier and the southeast ridge, on June 26, 
the only entirely clear day for a considerable period, before and 
after. The party left camp at Icefall Point the evening before 
and had been out about fifteen hours when they were high up on 
the rocks of the southwest side of the southeast ridge at about 
10,500 ft. The leader, Dalgleish, an experienced and daring 
climber, for some cause not determined, fell. The rope being 
frozen, or chafed by the jerk over sharp rock, broke. After 
striking rocks head first he went down a steep snow couloir about 
800 ft., out of the sight of the others. They climbed down as 
rapidly as possible and found the lifeless body. Temporary and 
later permanent burial was made on the glacier. The attempt 
was abandoned. 

At the same time a Winnipeg party comprising Ferris and 
Roger Neave and Campbell Secord had come in from the east to 
Tatla and Tatlayoko Lakes, whence after a very arduous back 
packing journey of nineteen days down the east fork of the 
Homathko they camped,on the Tiedemann Glacier on June 23. 
On the 25th and 26th, with but one large sleeping bag for shelter, 
a Primus stove and food for eight days, they worked their way 
up a side glacier and camped on the main southeast ridge between 
Waddington and Spearman Peak. The accident had occurred 
but a few hours before, unknown to them, on the opposite side of 
the ridge, not more than a mile or two away. Bad weather cost 
a day, and on the 28th in intermittent light snow fall they climbed 
the upper snow slopes to the east base of the rock tower. A huge 
bergschrund forced them to take to the rocks at their lowest point. 
Four hours on the very steep ice-coated rocks during which they 
climbed perhaps 400 ft. brought them at night-fall to a point 
about 500 ft. below the summit. The most difficult part of the 
way lay ahead. Feeling the situation hopeless, they retreated ; 
roped down the rocks with pitons to the steep snow slope; roped 
down into the bergschrund, finding there a snow cave where they 
spent the night, fortunately being able to make hot drinks with the 
Primus. In biting wind and snow they reached their high bivouac 
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the next day, finally stopping for the night, after about thirty-six 
hours of almost continuous climbing above 10,500 ft., almost 
entirely in doubtful weather or actual storm. A day down to the 
main glacier, and six days more saw them back at Tatlayoko Lake. 
This was undoubtedly one of the finest attempts on any mountain 
in Canada in recent years. It is a pity that the party was so 
handicapped by weather. They deserved better luck. 

The principal approaches to Mt. Waddington have now all 
heen worked out. The Mundays found the Homathko River and 
Scar Creek route from Bute Inlet, in 1926, almost prohibitively 
difficult and dangerous. The Neave party has found that the east 
fork of the Homathko offers a possible, but, I should judge, not 
desirable route for future attempts. By the west fork (Mosley 
Creek) we learned in 1933 that horses can be taken to the base 
of the mountain at the head of Scimitar Glacier with considerable 
work. The mountain itself is only accessible at some risk from 
that side. There remained the approach from Knight Inlet by 
the Franklin Valley and Glacier, already well known to the Mun- 
days, and considered by them to offer the best chance of success. 

With Mr. and Mrs. W. A. Don Munday, Hans Fuhrer and two 
nineteen year old students, Philip Brock and Ronald Munro of 
Vancouver, to help with the back packing, I tried that route last 
summer. Had we then known what we do now, we would have 
been only the more convinced that this, of the four possible routes 
of approach, is with little doubt the most feasible for a party intent 
on conquering the actual summit tower of Mt. Waddington. 

The Mundays with Brock and Munro left Vancouver by 
Union steamship on July 11. Disembarking at Glendale Cannery 
in Knight Inlet the next afternoon they proceeded up the inlet, 
their sturdy little outboard motor boat being towed to save time 
by James Stanton in his gas boat. Stanton, with his wife, lives 
at the head of the inlet on one of the sloughs near the Klinaklini 
River mouth, trapping, taking out occasional hunting parties for 
grizzly or other big game, in which this country abounds, and 
otherwise living a rather precarious, but apparently satisfactory 
existence. ; 

Hans Fuhrer and I took the July 25th steamer from Vancouver 
and fortunately connected, through the courtesy of the cannery 
manager, Mr. Matthews, with a gas boat going up to a small 
lumber operation at Glacier Bay about half way up the inlet. The 
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customary fresh afternoon wind sent waves several feet high 
rolling up the inlet, and it was not without some surprise, and I 
must say amusement, that we suddenly met the dauntless Mundays 
coming down to meet us, their engine broken down, but still fight- 
ing wind and tide after seventeen hours. As we swept around a 
rocky point Mrs. Munday was attempting with the oars to hold the 
boat to the shore while Don with the tow rope in his hand ran up 
and down the rocks like a monkey, almost slipping into the water 
on seaweed several times in the few minutes that we saw them. 
Rowing out, they were soon aboard, and we continued up the 
inlet, their boat in tow. Once our engine failed and we rode on 
the waves, in the full moonlight, rather too near to the perpen- 
dicular cliffs which here dropped straight for hundreds of feet 
into the water. Passing through the spray of a waterfall, the 
engine again running, we reached the lumber camp at midnight, 
tied to a buoy, went ashore for breakfast, and continued by Stan- 
ton’s boat in lovely weather to the Franklin River mouth, where 
we arrived before noon. Brock and Munro came down to help 
us unload. In two weeks of intermittent rain and fine weather 
the advance party had packed the bulk of supplies and equipment 
to a cache seven miles up the Franklin Glacier, about fifteen miles 
from tide water. 

Landing under the cliffs of Dutchman Head on the flats, we 
carried Munday’s boat up into the woods and made camp just at 
the edge of the trees. We were rather startled in the morning to 
discover that an exceptionally high tide had come six inches from 
the corner of my tent during the night. The cloud ceiling was 
low, possibly 1000 ft. above the water, as we shouldered sixty to 
seventy pound packs the morning of the 28th and filed into the 
dense woods. In 1927 the Mundays had to make their way 
through the virgin coast timber, but their several subsequent trips 
had resulted in a usable trail, which was now in very fair condition 
after the passage of the June party, the burial party early in July 
and the relaying of four of our party during the previous two 
weeks. Through woods, out onto the gravel bars, over side chan- 
nels on log jams, back into the woods sometimes crawling under 
or over large fallen timber, a short rest about once an hour, with 
forty minutes for lunch, and by five o’clock we were at “Last 
Valley” Camp within sight of the Franklin Glacier tongue and 
about seven miles from the sea. Ice cakes occasionally rolled and 
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bumped down the roaring Franklin which was here found to have 
a temperature of 33° F. 

Under way by 8 a.m. on the 29th we soon came to the glacier, 
which ends only 500 ft. above sea-level. It has retreated 1545 ft. 
since the Mundays’ first visit in 1927. Passing under an ice arch, 
which was entirely gone on our return, we climbed up on to the 
débris laden ice and in another hour were about 1200 ft. above the 
sea. Luckily the glacier is almost a broad highway, as soon as the 
proper route between and along the moraines becomes known, 
and we made rapid progress. From the “Glacier Cache” the boys 
returned to Last Valley Camp and the rest of us pushed on with 
occasional detours for crevasses until opposite Confederation 
Glacier. There we went “ashore” on the west side and followed 
behind the moraine nearly all the way to Saffron Creek, a route 
which we avoided in the future on our relays in favor of the large 
crevasses near the middle of the Franklin, which always yielded a 
route. By 7 p.m. we had climbed 300 ft. up the steep wooded slope 
north of Saffron Creek to the Mundays’ tiny cabin. Our distance 
for the day was roughly thirteen miles and the altitude here was 
5300 ft. This was to be our base camp, but little did we foresee 
nine consecutive days of rain as we made camp under the stars 
that night. The first three wet days were occupied in relaying the 
remainder of the cache up to base camp, the boys rejoining us on 
the 30th. With our tents pitched in various artificially created 
sites among the heather on the hillside, the cabin to store the food 
in, plenty of firewood and a complete roster of cooks we made 
out very well during the rain which occasionally stopped, but not 
for long. The Saturday Evening Post, Reader’s Digest and other 
literature did yeoman service. A wonderful rig made of burlap 
bags and old canvas, supported by various means, with a fire of 
six-foot logs outside made us very comfortable. This was Coast 
Range weather and instead of becoming down-hearted we just sat 
and waited, until the clearing on August 8th. 

With packs we left that morning at 6.30 to find a site for a 
climbing camp nearer Mt. Waddington. At Icefall Point we came 
upon the camp site of the earlier party and found the very sub- 
stantial cairn built two weeks after the accident by the burial party. 
In it was a brass cylinder containing an appropriate inscription on 
parchment, and standing on top were the skis of the late climber, 
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one pointing back to his last camp, and the other toward the 
mountain. ‘ 

A diagonal crossing of the main glacier, here at 6000 ft. deeply 
covered by winter snow, brought us to rocks on the north side in 
two more hours, about four miles from Waddington and perhaps 
six miles from Fury Gap. Here 500 ft. above the glacier we 
found a perfect little camp site, a few square yards of grass and 
moss, clear but surrounded by snow banks which supplied a little 
pool with plenty of running water. “Little Alp” we called it. 
A return was made to base camp at Saffron Creek that afternoon, 
and another relay the next morning saw us established in this 
delightful eerie at 7200 ft., with three tents up and the Sievert 
and Primus stoves turning out excellent meals. 

With the first streaks of dawn on the 10th the Mundays, Hans 
and I left camp at 4.10 for an attempt on Mt. Waddington. Cross- 
ing over a low ridge we dropped down onto Dais Glacier, followed 
this for an hour and were soon wending our way among large 
crevasses up the steep névé-fall to the base of the main rock mass 
of the mountain. In the clear morning air the peaks of Vancouver 
Island were visible. The bergschrund was easily crossed and by 
ten o’clock we were on the gneissic-schist rocks of which Wad- 
dington itself is composed. Fine weather earlier, changed, and 
we were soon just below clouds with occasional snow flurries. 
The rock soon grew steep,'and holds fewer. Hans called down 
that there were no belays and that no one must slip. Still 2000 ft. 
from the summit, with, as we had seen far below, the upper section 
obviously more difficult, and the weather doubtful, we turned back. 
For this climb a party should bivouac at the base of the rocks 
so as to have all the daylight hours available. The rock itself is 
smoother than its white and pinkish pattern causes it to appear at 
a distance. Wallowing in the soft snow on the descent until the 
level glacier was reached we returned to camp by 5.15 p.m. Brock 
and Munro had made a first ascent of Mt. Cavalier, a 9000-ft. 
rock peak back of camp. 

The 11th and 12th were not good enough for Waddington 
but in doubtful weather on the 13th we made for Fury Gap. 
There we looked down on Scimitar Glacier to our 1933 camp site, 
but gave up Mt. Chris Spencer because of the extremely rotten 
snow. The steep north side of Fury Gap, up which the British 
ski party had cut steps in April, looked just as it had the year 
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before at this season, possible but dangerous. The snow was 
everywhere scored by slides. 

While returning to camp we were treated to one of the sudden 
changes of weather characteristic of this district; a dry southeast 
wind from the interior rolled the clouds back, entirely clearing the 
sky in less than an hour. 

This was our signal, and at 3.20 a.m. on the 14th we set out 
for the northwest peak. Above the deeply crevassed Dais névé 
slopes we found a snow couloir leading up to the main ridge and 
thus joined the Mundays’ 1927-28 route from Fury Gap. 

The upper 2000 ft. took about four hours. In our rucksacks 
were food and clothing to allow a night high on the mountain in 
case we found the rock tower accessible from the upper snow 
plateau and offering some chance of success. Above 11,500 ft. 
the snow was entirely powdery and knee deep, an indication of 
persistent low temperatures even in the brilliant sun. At 12,800 
ft. we were above everything but the twin snow peaks and all 
other peaks in the Coast Range, except the rock tower, still hidden 
by the snow peaks. The final snow slope, steep enough to necessi- 
tate backing down on the descent, was climbed laboriously with 
much kicking in for adequate steps. At 2 p.m. we stood at the 
foot of the highest point, a formation with frost feather founda- 
tion which had to be mounted cautiously. Hans went up first, 
saw the rock tower, and burst into a series of exclamations. I 
went up, had a look, and steadied myself on my ice-axe, so unreal 
and extraordinary is its appearance. The photographs are all 
disappointing, partly due to foreshortening. This is surely one 
of the most remarkable culminating points of any mountain range 
in the world. Our first impression, little altered by an hour’s 
stay on the snow peak, was that the rock tower is next to unclimb- 
able. It is less than one hundred feet higher than the snow peak. 
The rock itself is not only excessively steep but the most likely 
routes are protected by overhangs, and by snow formations of 
uncertain origin but perhaps caused by the freezing in successive 
layers of mist or clouds blown in from the sea. The rocks of the 
north side are apparently permanently glazed with ice and hard 
snow. The Mundays said that in six seasons they had not seen 
these rocks any freer of snow and ice. 

With the exception of distant clouds and haze or smoke, the 
view was good for a distance of fifty to seventy-five miles. All 
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the local topography stood out in clear detail. We looked straight 
down the Franklin and Tiedemann Glaciers, the latter to the forks 
of the Homathko. The contrast between the snow covering on 
the seaward and landward sides of the range is very great. The 
largest snow fields are all near the heads of the inlets. Munday’s 
aneroid, a Casella, and mine, a smaller one, indicated 13,600 and 
13,900 ft., respectively, the actual altitude being probably 13,200 ft., 
according to the survey of J. T. Underhill from the Klinaklini 
Valley in 1928. Upon return to camp we agreed within less than 
fifty feet, both with each other and with the previously determined 
altitude of that point. We also checked very closely on return to 
base camp at Saffron Creek and later to the sea. The air was 
almost still and we could work for several minutes at a time at 
photography or notes without gloves. The actual temperature 
was probably not over 20° in the shade of our bodies. 

On the way down we skirted around to the northeast base of 
the snow summit on the plateau, and found that we could probably 
have reached by steep snow and ice slopes, keeping above the 
bergschrund, the col from which the ascent of the rock tower 
would best be attempted. The chances of success on the tower 
itself appealed to us unanimously as so remote that we never 
seriously considered it, although we did have food and equipment 
for the night, except sleeping bags. After making a hot drink 
with Hans’ alcohol stove, we began the downward flounder 
through snow, which below the wind-hardened surface of the 
plateau, seemed to have almost no bottom in places. Lower, a 
softened crust was even worse, but we moved almost without a 
halt, except once to eat, and in four and a half hours from the 
plateau reached camp at 9.15 p.m., just after dark. 

On the 16th in clear weather we left at 3.20 a.m. for Mt. Bell 
(11,800 ft.), some miles to the westward. Reaching the head of 
Franklin névé, the hard crust ringing under our feet, we descended 
only a short distance to find further progress cut off by an almost 
vertical ice-fall, with Bell directly across a deep valley. The 
mountain could have been reached from a camp in this valley and 
possibly by a very long traverse of the rough rock ridge at the 
head of and separating the valley from Bell Creek, this ridge being 
accessible to us from the head of the névé. The serrated ridge, 
two or three miles long, would take hours to negotiate after which 
one would be at the base of the long, sharp southeast ridge of 
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Bell or its very steep and broken east ice face. We later saw a 
way down into the valley south of the icefall. An actual attempt 
on Bell would have involved a bivouac in the valley and probably 
three days from our climbing camp, for which we were not at this 
time prepared. After a fine view down the valley to the Klina- 
klini Canyon and the vast snow fields beyond, clouds came up. 
On the return we went up to the edge of the escarpment over- 
looking the head of Bell Creek, across which rose Mt. Geddes. 
Brock and Munro were at this time on the summit of Mt. Chris 
Spencer, but clouds prevented us from seeing them or Waddington 
farther back to the right. 

On the 17th the Mundays and the boys went again toward Bell 
and climbed the highest peak of the group at the western head 
of the Franklin, to complete their topographical knowledge of the 
region, and named it appropriately Mt. Finality (9800 ft.). Hans 
and I remained in camp. In looking through my notes one inter- 
esting fact stood out. The barometer at a given point in three 
weeks had rarely varied more than .2 inch, regardless of changes 
in the weather. To an easterner accustomed to a normal range 
of at least one inch and sometimes more than 1.5 inches within a 
few days this seemed surprising, and in view of the readings of 
both our barometers on the summit of Waddington the idea 
re-occurred to me that its height may be greater than that indi- 
cated by the survey. 

Our food practically exhausted we moved down to Saffron 
Creek on the 18th, stopped a day, and reached Knight Inlet in 
two more days, on the 21st. Stanton took us down to the Cannery 
on the 22nd, where Mr. and Mrs. King received us cordially, 
treating us to the luxury of hot baths, and in the evening we 
boarded the S. S. “Venture” again, for Vancouver. 














An Attempt on Bush Mountain 


Dyson DuNCAN 


OR several years I have been trying to climb Bush Mountain, 

so that by this time it has become an intimate and unruly 
friend. In 1930 we were unable to reach the base of the mountain 
from the eastern side, and hardly hoped to be able to climb the 
great east face in any case.’ This year Mrs. Duncan and I spent 
three weeks on the trail with Mr. and Mrs. Henry S. Hall, Jr.; 
but, although we established a fine high camp just below timber- 
line on the western slope of Bush Mountain and spent ten days 
there, we could not reach the summit. Actual attempts were made 
to climb the final 1000 ft. of the peak by the north ridge, the 
northwest ridge and the southwest face, and in all three cases we 
were turned back by genuine mountaineering difficulties. In the 
Canadian Rockies this sort of thing is news, and our guide, Edward 
Feuz, insists that our trip was unparalleled in his long climbing 
career. 

To begin at the beginning of this tale, we left Golden by car 
on July 4th and drove to the bridge at the mouth of the Bush 
River. Pete Bergenham met us there with an enormous rowboat. 
Eight of us, together with all our food and equipment, piled into 
this craft and were poled a short distance up the river. Camp 
was pitched on the bank in the midst of incredible clouds of 
hungry mosquitoes. We could hardly see the beautiful view of 
the Selkirks across the Columbia Valley on account of the mosquito 
haze. 

The next night found us camped some nine miles farther 
upstream, after a day spent alternately poling and lining the boat 
along the banks of the river. As we progressed upstream the 
water became gradually swifter and on the next day our real work 
began. Four of us hauled on the end of a long rope while Pete 
directed the boat itself with a long wooden pole tied to the bow. 
Some of the time we were all waist deep in the icy water, while 
much of the time we were knee deep. Personally, I greatly pre- 
ferred this exhilarating work to the sluggish torpor which is 
usually brought on by sitting on an ambling cayuse. Incidentally, 
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I might mention that a pack-train is not a practicable way of get- 
ting up the Bush Valley now, any more than it was in 1900 when 
the last mountaineering party tried it with such dismal results.’ 

Four days after leaving Golden, we reached the forks and 
camped in a fine spot on the eastern side of the south fork of 
the Bush near the mouth of a large canyon. On the following day 
Hall, Edward and I made a nine-hour reconnaissance of a satis- 
factory route for back-packing up to our high camp. This was 
literally virgin country, in all probability never seen before, and 
we had the thrill of coming out high above the deep gully which 
drains the crescent-shaped glacier on the west side of Bush, and 
of seeing the mountain at close quarters. 

A day of rest was welcome, and as it rained steadily, all we 
did was pick and eat quantities of large huckleberries. On 
July 10th we all packed up our tents and supplies for a prolonged 
stay at the high camp. My wife took part in the load carrying, 
ploughing along with about twenty-five pounds. It was a most 
tiring trip. There were hours of side-hill gouging on loose shale, 
and when a severe thunderstorm drove us down into the shelter 
of the bushes we had a bad time climbing out over flexible willows 
and alders. Actually the trip only took eight hours, but the effort 
and curses which we used up were out of all proportion to the 
time. The camp was placed on a small mound protected from 
falling stones, in one of the most wildly rugged spots I have ever 
seen. It was surrounded by cliffs of twisted broken rock, and 
there were just a few small trees around to remind one of vegeta- 
tion. Framed in the narrow entrance to the valley was the distant 
view of Mt. Sir Sandford, which alone reminded one of the 
usual beauty of these regions. Unfortunately, it rained so much 
during the many idle days which we spent waiting for good 
weather, that even the solace of this view was denied us. 

Our first try for the summit was cut short by a driving blizzard 
which closed in on us at about 8000 ft. on the glacier. The second 
attempt, however, was a good one. An early start was made at 
2.30 A.M. and progress was rapid up to the ice and over the lower 
part of the glacier. The climbing party consisted of Edward, 
who was leading, followed by Mrs. Duncan and myself, with Hall 
last on the rope. From the upper glacier basin we had our first 
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good view of the steep north face of Rostrum Peak (10,770 ft.), 
the higher of the two mountains which make up the Bush massif. 
We chose a route to the left of the middle in order to avoid the 
ice cliffs of the hanging glaciers, and headed for the northeast 
ridge. The slope was covered with fresh snow and the angle 
increased as we climbed until it was over forty-five degrees when 
we reached the ridge at about 10,000 ft. This ridge proved to be 
enormously corniced, but we managed to follow it a short way. 
Finally we reached a point where the snow on the north face had 
avalanched and after cutting steps across this patch in the hard 
underlying snow we came up against a foot of fresh snow which 
seemed to be hanging precariously on an even steeper grade. Pic- 
ture this situation. Cornices to the left at least thirty feet wide 
overhanging the eastern precipice, and avalanche snow to the right 
on a fifty-degree slope. We belayed Edward while he went a few 
steps up toward the ridge and a great section of the cornice broke 
out allowing us to look across the east face toward the summit. 
With good snow conditions, a half-hour’s walk might perhaps 
have taken us there, but as it was, none of us being suicidally 
inclined, we turned back. 

Nevertheless, the day was still young (11.30 A.M.). We de- 
scended for eight hundred feet, crossed the north face above the 
hanging glacier and started up to attack the northwest ridge. We 
climbed for three hundred feet or so up snow gullies and over 
snow-covered rocks at an absurd angle. The snow was deep and 
Edward was doing a prodigious amount of work trying to find 
bottom for a firm step, and even had to indulge in cutting hand- 
holds. The three of us had nothing to do but stick on while he 
labored, and naturally we kept up a running string of conversa- 
tion about everything in general. All of a sudden Edward could 
not stand it any longer. He leaned over and shouted, “Ach! I 
never heerd sutch a racket, you sount like a talking picture outfit. 
I sweat to make shteppes on dis damn shlope und you chatter, 
chatter, chatter.” The four of us laughed so hard that the situa- 
tion nearly became critical. Soon hard ice turned up underneath 
the soft snow, and we were turned back at about 9600 ft. when 
our progress had gradually diminished to zero. One of the real 
dangers of the first part of the descent was that of being kicked in 
the head by the boots of the man coming down above one. We 
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got back to the bivouac after nearly fourteen hours of fairly con- 
tinuous climbing. 

The third and last attempt was a very long one. The plan 
was to go half way around the base of the peak above timberline 
and try the south face even though we had no idea what it looked 
like. It turned out to be a wide broken rock face with several 
narrow snow gullies and only broken occasionally by bands of 
steeper rock. Some very pleasant rock climbing and a lot of step 
cutting in hard snow took us up to around 9500 ft. From here 
on fresh snow covered the rocks, there was some verglas, and 
the snow gullies came to an end. We made no headway at all, 
also it got windy and terribly cold. It was impossible to get at 
the spare clothing in the rucksacks on account of the acute neces- 
sity for holding on to something, usually very little, with both 
hands. We came down the whole mountain backwards, yes, even 
Edward did; and found to our disgust that there was no place 
safe enough to sit down on the way. 

A bite to eat below the very small glacier at the base of the 
south face was most welcome, and we trotted (?) back around the 
mountain reaching the bivouac at ten minutes past nine, just before 
candle lanterns would have become necessary. It was thus that 
Mrs. Duncan decided that eighteen hours of steady going is an 
easy day for a lady. In order to round off one good day’s exer- 
cise with another we packed up bright and early the next morning 
and ploughed through the heavy timber back to our base camp. 
Pete Bergenham had recommended the valley route in preference 
to side-hill gouging. There is no accounting for tastes. We slipped 
off greased poles and fell into deep holes surrounded by yielding 
willows, the sweat stung our eyes, and just when one got most 
completely tangled up some mosquito would surely bite. The 
main camp and the rushing river seemed exceptionally pleasant 
that night with a large campfire beside the river and the deep 
balsam beds later on. 

A few general remarks about our difficulties might be in order. 
On three sides Bush Mountain rises steeply seven thousand feet 
from its base. Being on the west of the divide it often has local 
bad weather, and July, 1934, was, of course, a very poor climbing 
month for the whole range. There was soft powder snow above 
9000 ft. on both the north and south faces of the peak. The slopes 
and ridges leading to the summit are distinctly steeper than they 
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look from many angles. Edward kept calling Bush a “he-moun- 
tain,” and said that mountaineering difficulties had not turned him 
back from a peak three times in a row during all his years of 
climbing in the Rockies. 

Our return to Golden was astonishingly rapid. From the base 
camp at the forks we shot the rapids of the Bush River and 
coasted all the way down to the Columbia in less than five hours, 
there a car met us and got us back to Golden in time for tea. The 
next day Henry Hall was in Vancouver, Lydia Hall was on her 
way to Montana, while Mrs. Duncan and I were headed for 
Montreal. This should not be taken as an indication of how we 
felt about each other, however, even though we did spend seven 
rainy days in the same bivouac. 





Some American Climbs in 1934 


ALFRED E, ROOvVERS 


[The material which follows is based on a portion of a diary kept by our 
fellow-member, and which, before his accidental death on the cliff at Arden 
in _ 1934, he marked for use in preparing a paper for this Journal. 


June 13, 1934. Up early and visited Custom House to get 
mountain boots. Could not get my hands on them, unfortunately. 
Left for Newark airport at 9 p.m. and took off at 11 sharp—an 
excellent night for flying. 

June 14, Dropped in at Cleveland airport around 1.30 a.m. 
Field swept with blue calcium lights. Made change of plane at 
Chicago. Dropped in at Omaha at 6 and Cheyenne at 8.30. 
Scenery rather featureless from plane. Flat farms. Very inter- 
esting flight over Ujinta and Wasatch ranges. Got into Salt Lake 
35 minutes ahead of time. Rested a bit after lunch and walked 
about, buying camping equipment. At 8 rode over to U. P. ter- 
minal and boarded Butte Special for Idaho Falls. A great crowd 
of young folks on train en route to Yellowstone as help. 

June 15. Awakened by racket at Pocatello. Asked porter if 
he had seen Hans (Fuhrer). He had probably gotten onto an- 
other train bound for same destination. I got out of the train at 
3.30 at Idaho Falls and slept awhile in the station. Later I break- 
fasted at the Hotel Bonneville at 6. At Ashton, where the train 
arrived at 10.30 I found a worried looking Hans. On the way 
again we glanced at the marvelous Teton Mtns. I had seen Grand 
Teton from near Idaho Falls earlier in the morning; it looked 
like a huge triangle falling over backwards. The drive in the 
Teton Park bus was very pretty. The Hole was very impressive ; 
mountains looked full of promise. At Jenny Lake I met Fryxell, 
the N. P. superintendent, with whom I had been in correspondence. 

Camp in Doc Fryxell’s backyard. The tent went up speedily 
and not too well, as we had to do with duffle strewn all over the 
place. It was getting late, so Hans and I walked over to the 
store about %4 mile south and acquainted ourselves with the line 
of groceries on sale there. We were delighted to find milk on 
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sale at 10c a quart, butter 30c, eggs 20c a dozen, and fresh bread. 
With our comfortable bedding and excellent cooking (principally 
can-opening ) we are going to do very well here. 

The camp ground is very extensive. A grand pine grove. 
There are no hotels in the park, and one must camp out. There 
is good water, and fire-wood. We promptly christened our new 
home site “Chiselers Grove,” because the ground is alive with 
little rodents, a cross between squirrels and rats. Dinner con- 
sisted of mock-turtle soup, spaghetti and string-beans. We turned 
in before 9, tired from the last sleepless night. 

June 16. Hans stirred in his bunk around 5.30. After break- 
fast we reached for our ice-axes and packs, and hit the trail 
around Jenny Lake. Day spent on Mt. St. John. Hot, cloudy— 
snowstorm and hail on way down. Tired pair in bed before 9, 
after dinner of our own creation. 

June 17. Re-pitched camp in a beautiful grove near water 
(pipe) and rest-room: a real de luxe camp ground at Jenny Lake. 
Met Charles Hedrick, the “loca! character,” as well as the two 
“Red” mountaineers, Eberitsch and Pavlaw. Store about % mile 
away on Jackson road. In the evening Hans gave an accordion 
and yodel recital. Everyone wishes he could be the regular guide 
here. 

Lou Williams, the ranger, has a very funny sport which con- 
sists of turning the hose down into the holes where the pestiferous 
chiselers live. A few seconds later a half-drowned creature comes 
out at express speed for distances west. Hans tried it for diver- 
sion. Williams has an interesting family of baby marmots, which 
he feeds with a medicine dropper. 

June 18. Climbed Mt. Teewinot. Saw big moose beyond 
Jenny Lake. Met Herman and Emil on way up. Grand views of 
Tetons and Mt. Owen. 

June 19. Day passed away in leisurely idling. Met Dr. Adrian, 
the Nobel prize winner. Steak and onions for dinner. 

June 20. Up very early and made big roundabout trip to Tag- 
gart Lake to start climb of Nez Perce (7th ascent). A hot, beauti- 
ful day. Long trip down Garnet canyon. Missed the regular 
Teton Glacier trail and bush-whacked from Bradley Lake to the 
state road, No. 187, where we begged a ride from a truck to the 
beer station. Voted for a two-day rest. 
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June 21, Plain and fancy loafing. Met Glenn Exum, the local 
pro. guide. We drink terrific quantities of milk after these climbs. 
One day Hans and I consumed 2.5 gallons between us. 

June 22. Up at dawn (5) and left for a walking trip to Brad- 
ley and Taggart Lakes to photograph moose, but none were seen. 

June 23. Mt. Owen. Early start from camp to Amp. Lake. 
On a hasty search could find no way down to Teton Glacier and 
had to lose 1000 ft. in the descent to Delta Lake. When we neared 
Jenny Lake on the return trip we were horribly tired out. We 
drank four bottles of beer between us at the store, and brought 
home another four. 

June 24. Never budged till about 10 a.m. and then break- 
fasted. Plenty of rest all day. Read a little of Goethe’s “Sorrows 
of Werther” before dinner. Went down to Moran by the after- 
noon bus. 

June 25, Fixed up packs with food and sleeping-bags for our 
Mt. Moran trip. At 3 good old Charlie came for us in his ante- 
diluvean flivver and piloted us down the beautiful lake drive past 
Jenny Lake to the end of Leigh Lake. Hans held on for dear 
life, in the back with the packs. At 3.30 we started to walk along 
Jackson Lake fire trail to bivouac for the Mt. Moran climb. 
Finally got near Moran Bay and followed trail back to a clearing 
in the forest at 7000 ft. The threatening clouds forced to hasten. 
Halfway through with supper we tied up my alligator poncho 
between two pines and placed our mattresses and sleeping-bags 
under it. It started to pour and hail, so Hans and I sought 
refuge, trying to keep our equipment as dry as possible. It cleared 
off around 9—no rain, but the clouds on the mountain looked bad. 
Before retiring, we built two huge fires to burn through the night. 
It poured cats and dogs all night and after a while our bags began 
to take in a bit of water. 

June 26. Could see Moran from my bag, whenever I woke up 
at night. The peak looked stormy, but often showed through the 
clouds. We were off early and had a cold climb. Nearing the 
summit we were fooled as to the real top and left our packs and 
axes, as well as our warm wraps, below the final climbing on the 
N. E. summit. 

When we stepped out onto this summit in our shirt-sleeves we 
saw the true peak about %4 mile away and some 200 ft. higher. 
An ice-cold wind was blowing, but we did not feel like descending 
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for our clothing. We walked along the broad N. E. summit to 
LeRoy Jeffers’ cairn, then on to the narrow and Spiny ridge lead- 
ing up to the true top. We were roped, but without axes as we 
crossed the ridge which lay above the cirque of the Skillet Glacier. 
There was very little to see from the top, outside of Yellowstone, 
Jackson, Leigh and the minor lakes to the north. Grand Teton 
and its minions were hemmed in by storm clouds, and occasionally 
a gendarme covered with fresh snow reared its head out of the 
mist. 

We hastened back to the N. E. chimney, as we became more 
and more chilled. Reaching the slabs above the chimney below 
which we had left our equipment the chill became rather serious 
and Hans, who had to come down the steep, comparatively hold- 
less slabs on his own anchoring, had his hands go so numb that 
he had no sensation when touching the cold rocks. At the foot 
of the chimney we had some canned grapefruit and some pretzels. 
Then followed a rapid descent of the long couloir-chimney series, 
which I called “Fat Man’s Misery.” On the descent we kept to 
the true N. E. ridge, working down to about 10,000 ft. where 
we branched off to the east, down slabs and finally into a long 
couloir. This couloir led to a drop off about half way down and 
we found a rope belay which a previous party had used. This 
was now rotten, so we climbed out of the couloir over the slabs 
to a deep cut couloir just south of the gendarme over which we 
had been hooked in the morning: “Hung-up Mountain.” This 
was filled with loose rock and possessed the odor of brimstone, so I 
called it Brimstone Couloir. Its floor was of slippery gneiss, over 
which a rapid descent was made. At 8500 ft. we came to a glacial 
stream which led to our camp down below in the poplar grove. 
No bears or porcupines had disturbed our bivouac. We walked 
along the fire trail to the end of the Leigh Lake road, where good 
old Charlie was waiting for us with his Ford. 

June 27. It was a grand day, the peaks showing up beautifully 
after the storm. In the afternoon I told Hans to take a nap, and 
went up to the first waterfall on Teewinot. I saw a big moose 
swimming in the little lake S. W. of Jenny Lake. He never took 
his eyes off me until I was up on the slope. I had previously found 
a fine pair of moose horns while descending Teewinot some time 
before and now I was resolved to relocate them. The horns were 
lying in the waterfall and it was sporty work to drag them up the 
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smooth ledges to the old game trail. The head smelled awfully 
bad, as the poor moose had been killed only a few months before 
by an avalanche. The horns must have weighed 35 to 40 pounds 
or better. The rangers were delighted with them. 

June 28. Was surprised to find H. Whitney and his wife talk- 
ing with Fryxell. I showed Whitney what Hans and I had done 
and invited him to join us on the Grand Teton trip, which we were 
going to start in the afternoon. We prepared our outfits and 
got very precise instructions from Glenn Exum on how to find 
the stone cave where he makes his bivouac. We left for Garnet 
Canyon at 3, taking some 4 hfs. to make camp at timberline. We 
found most of Glenn’s 11 blankets in very sad state, as they had 
been eaten up by marmots and coneys during the winter. The 
weather for the morrow looked superb. 

June 29. At 3.45 I started the boys getting up. A fire was 
soon blazing. A perfect day dawned. At 4.15 we donned our 
rucksacks and followed Hans up the moraine. He was right cold, 
so we set a good pace and soon reached the steep névé above the 
glacier on the Middle Teton, where we had a few minutes of 
ticklish climbing over ice-coated rocks to the Lower Saddle. 
Here, after a short rest, we head up to the Upper Saddle, with 
some good climbing in the top of an ice-filled couloir. We were 
slightly too far to the west and as a result reached a point above 
the Upper Saddle, near the West Spur. While I took pictures 
Whitney went to the top of the West Spur and Hans went ahead 
to find the route. The Cooning Place and the Belly Roll proved 
very easy and less dramatic than we had expected, but we had 
roped up just before reaching these famed places. 

However, we had no sooner passed the Belly Roll than the 
fun began. Hans led the way up an icy chimney, which made 
Whitney wonder whether he was on the right track. The remain- 
ing scramble to the summit was fine work, as ample ice and snow 
made the ledges and couloirs very sporty. Our approach to the 
summit brought us well over to the south, and pleasant scramble 
over the ridge took us to the top (8.45) in 4.5 hrs. from high 
camp. We took the trouble to descend some 100 ft. along the 
north ridge to get a fine view of Owens and its east ridge. 

Fryxell had given me the summit Register to take up, although 
we were the third party to climb the Grand Teton in 1934. I 
found it impossible to stuff all of the paper supplied into the tube, 
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and brought some of it down with me. At 10.05, satisfied with a 
glorious rest, we headed down into the somewhat intricate couloir 
and chimney system on the Grand’s west face. We unroped at the 
Cooning Place and descended rapidly to the Lower Saddle. It 
was good practice for me, as we were unroped and had to be de- 
cidedly careful with our footwork. Glissades brought us down to 
camp at 12.35 P.M. 


July 4. Awoke at 7.30 after a cold night and refreshing sleep 
in our cabin. Some time was spent in rearranging our duffle and 
selecting packs for our climb of Rainier. The weather was first 
class. At 10.15 we met Ranger Carlson, who had promised the 
night before to take us up the West Side Highway just being built 
to the start of the Indian Henry trail. We had a splendid drive 
through the clean and orderly forests, with the beautiful high- 
lights of the sun slanting in on the ferns of the forest floor. Turn- 
ing up the new drive we soon came to a camp, which we investi- 
gated, and then drove up to Brown Pass, where Carlson invited 
us to take in the unexcelled view of the west side of Mt. Rainier. 

We had planned to go up the Success Cleaver from Indian 
Henry’s, a route which had been used several times before, but 
our attention was irresistibly drawn by a tremendous glacier 
which cut the west side of Rainier in two. This was the Tahoma 
Glacier, nearly 10,000 ft. in length—one of great Alpine beauty. 
From our point of view the glacier looked like an extremely easy 
approach to the summit and, as it had never been ascended, Hans 
and I then and there selected it as our approach. 

Our trail led up gentle switchbacks through a glorious fir 
grove. Almost at once we decided to stop, as we had a quart of 
strawberry ice-cream in our packs. This we consumed before 
resuming the climb of the tool-scattered trail, still under construc- 
tion. Soon we reached Klopatche, a truly beautiful Alpine park 
covered with avalanche lilies and multicolored little flowers. At a 
pretty pond, now rapidly drying up, we paused to consume the 
balance of the ice-cream. Then we dozed off in the grass until we 
were awakened by the voices of approaching hikers. 

A nice stroll up gentle grade led us to a delightful little glade, 
from which our glacier and Tokalo Rock were visible. Here we 
built a little fire and soon were engaged in a pleasant tea. In mid- 
afternoon we climbed still higher to St. Andrews Lake and then 
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up onto the Puyallup Cleaver, over goat trails to the last clump 
of timber, at 6475 ft. Here we decided to spend a few hours 
before the start of our long climb on Rainier. It was then 4.30. 
Set about building a fireplace sheltered from the high wind which 
raced along the cleaver, and then donned my heavy underwear. 

When Hans returned from a reconnaissance with a fairly 
optimistic report for the work of the coming morning, I had the 
soup boiling away. The repast concluded with cheese, beef sand- 
wiches, and tea made delightful with a wee drop of Martel Three 
Star. I photographed the sunset on the Tahoma Glacier, and 
then a great family of goats that grazed some 600 ft. below on 
a broad green bench. Before turning in at 8 we gathered a huge 
pile of dead wood for the morning fire. Going to bed was simply 
a matter of donning all our clothing and a woolen cap, and then 
spreading out in a hollow in the ground sheltered from the breeze. 
My poncho was then pulled over the two of us as a bed cover. 

July 5. At 1.35 a.m. I pushed aside the poncho to start our 
long day. I never get much sleep in a bivouac and thought we 
might as well start things. A toasting fire was soon under full 
swing—very pleasant, although it had not been a cold night. Stuffed 
with bread, tea and grapefruit we packed up, donned puttees 
and were on the way along the snow-covered cleaver at 2.20, with 
the light of a lantern. The long glacier gleamed ahead of us. 
Everywhere it was still. At 4.15 we had read 8200 ft., along the 
gently sloping cleaver with its odd outcroppings of volcanic shale. 
Takolo Rock looked very intriguing as we passed it in the dusk. 

At 8.20 it became obvious that the easy part of the climb was 
behind us. The cleaver was definitely unattractive above this 
point, as it was necessary to drop down considerably over a steep 
cliff of loose rock if one wished to resume the approach. This 
ridge, by the way, terminates at St. Andrews Rock at an altitude 
of 10,500 ft., from which, as we later saw, there is no approach 
to the Tahoma Glacier—which in any case would be the only 
approach to the summit from the Puyallup Cleaver. 

Below us a steep snow slope descended to a nasty shale slide 
directly above the badly broken up glacier. We used our crampons 
on this snow slope and, removing them, climbed slowly down to 
the ice at about 8000 ft. The making of a contact with the gla- 
cier was extraordinarily difficult. A good % hour of searching 
was required to find a route through the towering seracs to the 
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less broken but much crevassed central corridor. In vain Hans 
sought an ice ridge leading out into the less turbulent center of 
the ice field. Finally it was necessary to descend between steep 
ice towers, walking along a surface of broken ice-pillars, and then 
to climb steeply for about 60 ft., every hand and foothold cut in 
the ice and the insecure surface snow. Hans doing a masterly job 
up ahead was absolutely indispensable with his belays. At 7 we 
arrived on the glacier corridor, breathing much easier as the 
immediate climbing was very promising. Here we paused for a 
bite of food and some water. 

We removed our crampons, so helpful in the preceding 2 hours 
and turned up the ice, with 6000 ft. of work still to come. From 
this point the gradient of the glacier was little more than 15-20° 
to about 9500 ft., but there were frequent longitudinal crevasses 
which necessitated long traverses to the right and left. The gla- 
cier is delightfully clean and the light from the seemingly bottom- 
less crevasses was a blue of indescribable beauty. At one point 
above the 9600 ft. level we came to a tremendous cleft in the ice, 
only to be crossed by descending onto a wobbly snow bridge about 
12 ft. below the level of the glacier. This necessitated some deli- 
cate belaying, which became more and more frequently necessary 
as we ascended. 

The icy wind which had blown in the early morning soon died 
away, and the sun coming up over the crater glared down. To 
make matters worse the glacier, which had appeared to possess an 
easy gradient, steepened to 40° and then to an average gradient of 
60°. At 9750 ft. we again resorted to crampons, which never 
left our weary legs till we reached Columbia Crest. At 10,000 ft. 
off came all the clothing that we could safely dispense with, and 
then we commenced the hard pull of the day. Step cutting was 
ausgeschlossen, so that we climbed for hours mostly on all fours, 
with the ice-axe head as a handy claw. 

We soon climbed to a level above the top of St. Andrews 
Rock and were amused to see a wiry goat climbing on its nar- 
row summit. To the west lay the beautiful glacial cirque below 
Sunset Rock, which is so named because of its marvelous colored 
strata. At 12,000 ft. we had a good rest, but our appetites had 
already begun to fail us. A little water and brandy revived us 
somewhat; our canteen was commencing to empty and nowhere 
was a trickle of water to be seen. From time to time we pushed 
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snow: or icicles into the thing. At 12,800 ft. we arrived at the 
bergschrund, its lip some 8 ft. above the slope of the ice wall. 
Hans made the climb rather easily and was soon anchored about 
15 ft. above me, but I kicked out the little ledge under the lip 
which he had used as a foothold, and had to go up on the rope, 
using the axe as an extra aid. Crampons on from 10 A.M. to 
2.30 p.M. The névé above was slightly less steep than the wall of 
the glacier below, but we were now much fatigued, very thirsty 
and no longer capable of taking food. The sun was at its worst 
and the final 1500 ft. was a merciless drag up interminable slopes, 
with what appeared to be the ridge of Columbia Crest ever above 
our eyes. The aneroid in my pocket constantly reminded us of 
our increasing physical impotence, the last 600 ft. to the cap re- 
quiring all the effort left in our bodies. At 3.20 we arrived at the 
edge of the crater and removed our duffle. 

Without the burdensome packs we quickly crossed the crater 
edge to Columbia Crest, where we searched out the summit regis- 
ter. We reached the top at 3.45 p.m. Back at our sacks we tried 
to make tea with Hans’ Mont Blanc stove as we were feverishly 
thirsty. The thing refused to burn to melt the snow, so we rested 
for a few minutes, taking in the unsatisfactory summit view. 
Only the crater névé and bits of Mt. Adams can be seen. Weary 
and thirsty we headed down the ordinary Gibraltar route, making 
Hans’ 152nd descent over this way. Hans and his brother guided 
over 4000 people to the top over the Gibraltar route in the years 
they guided on the mountain. We were using crampons again 
and made a furious descent to Camp Comfort, 12,300 ft., in about 
50 minutes. This route is just a promenade in its present condi- 
tion. We stopped for a bite of food, and debated whether it 
would be wise to try to brew some tea here. Hans reasoned that 
it would take ¥% hr. at least and that there was sure to be water 
below in the chutes. He wished to get down to Camp Muir before 
dark. We both tried to eat some roast beef and bread at Camp 
Muir but could not. We descended rapidly to Gibraltar Rock, 
then into the treacherous chutes, where we had our drink— 
miserable water, with a fine suspension of volcanic rock powder. 

As we passed the Anvil Rock fire observatory, Mr. Mead 
waved to us, and we afterward learned that he had tea ready for 
us. We had our noses set for Paradise, however, and were already 
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consuming large quantities of ice-cream, milk and beer, which we 
did in truth enjoy later on. At 8.30 we arrived at Paradise. 


July 8. After breakfast we took the train for Vancouver, 
calling off our intended trip to Mt. Baker as the weather was 
N. G. We had heard too that a party had climbed the Coleman 
Glacier—a route on which we had had designs. No movies and 
no beer were to be had in Vancouver on a Sunday. 

July 9. Had our shoes re-nailed and bought fuel for our two 
mountain stoves. We were soon rolling along the bank of the 
Fraser (C. N.). At Boston Bar bought some luscious cherries 
from an Indian lad. 

July 10. Watched train climb slowly toward Red Pass. The 
weather looked extremely bad, and when we looked for Robson 
found the old peak plated with fresh snow to 7000 ft. and topped 
off with black clouds at 10,000 ft. It started to pour as we 
reached Robson station. We arranged for packing up to Kinney 
Lake and engaged Heinrich Foertsch, of Berchtesgaden and Re- 
gensburg as cook. We found the Kinney Lake cabin in good 
shape and moved in. Hans ventured the opinion that the storm 
would be over by the 13th. Hans and I walked out on the flats at 
the end of the lake to view the high camp on Robson (S. W.). It 
looked like a steep pull to come. 

July 11. Up at 6. Another cloudy day. Leaving camp at 
7.30 we packed food for 8 days and some equipment to the 6000-ft. 
camp on Robson’s S. W. buttress under Little Mt. Robson. Henry 
and I arrived at camp at 12.15, some time after Hans, all thor- 
oughly convinced that we had done a good day’s work. Loads: 
Al, 55 Ibs.; Hans, 55 Ibs.; Henry, 65 lbs. After tea we prepared 
a level mound for my tent. At 3 the tent was up, with full storm 
supports placed, and we descended to Kinney Lake in the rain. 
The old A. C. C. trail is still of some service, although much cov- 
ered with deadfali. In places there is some rather treacherous 
work to be done for unroped back-packers. Kinney Lake was 
reached in driving rain in 1 hr. 10 min., all being thoroughly 
soaked. 

July 12. Awoke to the tune of torrential rain. Henry made 
us some real Schmarrn, which I enjoyed while wrapped in my 
sleeping bag. In mid-afternoon I walked up the trail toward Berg 
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Lake. The N. W. ridge of Robson cleared to 9500 ft., showing 
a terrific plating of fresh snow. 

July 13. An almost perfect sky. What a spectacle! Fresh, 
gleaming snow reached down everywhere to 7000 ft. We all 
agreed that it would be useless to proceed to our high camp on 
Robson because several days of avalanching must take place before 
it would be sane to try the final ascent. So, after lunch, we all 
walked up to Emperor Falls. Today there was no difficulty in 
crossing the river, as the men felled a dead tree. Near White 
Falls the trail started to climb steeply up the cliffs. Here and 
there were sections of board bridge where there were no ledges 
in the cliffs to be utilized. Near the Falls of the Pool we reached 
a great patch of wild strawberries. Robson remained locked in 
clouds above 10,000 ft. We hastened home, stopping to study 
the superb ice gendarmes on the great N. W. ridge, which cleared 
every few moments to nearly 12,000 ft. in the late afternoon sun. 
We could see the part of the peak from which the late Newman 
D. Waffl had his death fall in 1930 while climbing alone. I ex- 
pressed myself rather forcefully on the brutality of sending out 
a search party to find a corpse in such a dangerous series of ledges 
and avalanche couloirs. A man who falls to his death on Mt. Rob- 
son needs no undertaker. 

July 14. An unruly porcupine of huge size created a great 
racket in attempting to plow through our front door in the wee 
hours of the morn. Weather dismal again. I was anxious to get 
to the high camp at 6000 ft. today, so we packed up our extra 
clothing and sleeping-bags, and made a start at 8.30. We were up 
before noon. The avalanche couloir opposite was in a pretty lively 
state all day, with plenty of snow and ice roaring down. 

July 15. Another day of dubious weather. After lunch Hans 
and I packed up some wood, rope and heavy equipment, and set 
out to leave the stuff at a higher point. We cached our pack loads 
in a little cave under the cliff at 7000 ft. There was no use going 
higher. Back-packing is downright difficult work, and “luxury 
Alpinists” are out of their place on this peak. 

July 16. After breakfasting in bed, with the rain beating 
down, I observed that another nasty day was at hand. Nothing 
to do but exhaust my few unread pages of German short stories. 
Avalanches roared down the couloir very frequently. The weather 
cleared a bit at 2, so Hans and I set out for a short climb to stretch 
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our legs. Hans was soon back at rock rolling, sending big rocks 
crashing down for some 500 ft. below, this being his favorite sport. 

July 17. After breakfast a goat was spotted on a green patch 
directly on the other side of the couloir from camp. No atten- 
tion was paid the animal at first, but when Hans opened fire with 
a strenuous yodel it proceeded to give as fine a rock climbing 
demonstration as any of us had ever seen. 

July 18. Weather still unsettled. I moved that we go up to 
the icefall bivouac, on the theory that we might enjoy a change 
of scenery and possibly try the old peak once anyway. The 
6000-ft. camp is rather tiresome as there is no 10-ft. level stretch 
in the place. Leaving at 10 with food and equipment for a stay 
of two full days we climbed in one hour to the 7000-ft. cache, 
where we increased our loads. Our way led up a long snow bank, 
very steep up above, under the cliff up which we had to climb 
with our packs. We were glad when we reached the main 8000-ft. 
ledge which seems to run clear around to the N. W. ridge. 

Three hours from timberline camp saw us over the rotten 
ridge below the first icefall, where we dropped our packs at the 
scene of the camp of other years. We found numerous cans of 
sardines and jam intact, but left them of course as their condition 
was dubious. The wind continued to blow from Kinney Lake 
and the camp was obviously going to be chilly. Hans discovered 
an excellent bivouac under a cliff facing the great icefall. Henry 
built a nice kitchen, and about six square feet was leveled off 
for sleeping space. This done, we climbed up the S. S. W. ridge 
for about 400 ft. to a vantage point above the first icefall. The 
climb was thrilling enough for the little time it took, it being neces- 
sary to dodge under the ice wall on the west side for a traverse 
of a few hundred feet. 

A little sporty rock climbing brought us to our observation 
station, from which we had excellent views of the Ramparts, 
Clemenceau and the Cariboos. Hans indicated what he thought 
might be a safe route on the south side of Robson above us. The 
peak was deluged with fresh snow above 9000 ft. and presented 
a very wintry spectacle. Fresh avalanche tracks all over. The 
distant view was quite clear, but the whole scene was tinged with 
a peculiar grey-blue, apparently denoting continued inclemency. 
It was decided, however, to make a serious attempt on the mor- 
row as my engagement with Hans was drawing near its conclu- 
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sion. A rapid descent brought us to the snow couloir below the 
icefall, which we crossed on the run, not trusting the impending 
seracs above. 

A heavy chill set in as the evening glow deepened, and the 
glacier beside us announced that it had no intention of quieting 
down during the night. At half-hour intervals huge cakes broke 
off from the ice wall and crashed into the couloir with disturbing 
reverberations. It was rather difficult to sleep with this can- 
nonading going on, but at least we were warm. 

July 19. We all awoke at intervals during the night, mainly 
because of the glacial bombardment which was incessant. 


(The diary ends at this point, with the following note: Attempt on 
Robson. Lv. camp 4.30; Arr. 11,200 ft. 8.00; Arr. camp 11.30. A subse- 
quent letter follows.—Ed.) 


July 23. In flight with United Airlines. Present elevation 
12,000 ft. above Nebraska plain. Progressing toward New York 
at 150 miles per hour. I left Seattle at 6 A.M. today, securing 
some charming views of the Cascades. I shall be in N. Y. tomor- 
row long enough to trans-ship to a German vessel. I expect to 
do a tour of one of the finer Alpine peak areas abroad with Mr. 
Donald Brown and a first-class Swiss (not yet selected). 

The past five weeks were spent with Hans Fuhrer in the 
Tetons, where we climbed the six most attractive peaks by various 
routes, new and old. We then made a new traverse of Mt. Rainier 
from southwest to southeast, making the first ascent of the old 
volcano by the Puyallup Cleaver and Tahoma Glacier. Later we 
spent two weeks in a vain attack on grim Mt. Robson in wretched 
weather, attaining a height of 11,000 ft. by a route new in part, 
on the south side. I consider all routes on the south side to be 
unsound this year. 
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Ski Mountaineering in Southern California 


WALTER MOSAUER 


Bera title may evoke an incredulous smile from distant readers 
who think of Southern California as the land of all-year 
bathing beaches, oranges, motion-pictures and occasional earth- 
quakes. Even the residents of Los Angeles are astonished when 
they behold an automobile, rumble-seat or running-board packed 
with skis, heading out for a skiing week-end in March or April. 
The native’s surprise is less excusable than that of the easterner, 
since on any clear day one can easily see Mt. San Antonio 
(10,080 ft.) raising its snow-covered peak high over the city. 

Californians, however, have made heretofore relatively little 
use of the wonderful opportunities offered by the Sierra Nevada, 
the San Gabriel and San Bernardino Mountains in Southern 
California, and, in short, by all the major mountain ranges and 
peaks in the state. The main reason for this omission, which 
seems doubly strange in outdoor-loving westerners, was either the 
lack of information or misinformation on the subject of skiing. 
Because of the great publicity given ski-jumping by newspapers 
and newsreels alike, the great public thought of skiing as the 
acrobatic stunt of dare-devils, to be admired, of course, but not 
to be emulated. Ski-jumping exhibitions, however, served the 
good cause quite efficiently in one regard: they demonstrated quite 
convincingly the existence of snow, usable for winter sports, in 
the mountains of California, even as close to Los Angeles as a 
few hours’ drive from the City Hall. What the people were not 
shown by jumping exhibitions was the fact that they themselves 
could use skis to travel for miles through snowed-in woods, up 
over sunny slopes to silvery summits, and down again in fluent, 
swishing, exhilarating gliding. The man, fond of hiking, camp- 
ing, and mountain climbing, hardly knew that skis would give hirn 
a means of penetrating into his beloved mountains and climbing 
his favorite peak at the time of the year when the beauty of Alpine 
scenery is enhanced by the soft brilliance of the snow. 

Few Californians were acquainted with the development of 
the Alpine technique of the Arlberg type, which is better suited 
for ski-touring and ski-mountaineering than was the original 
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Scandinavian style of skiing. Thus it was only with difficulty 
that I found companions for my first ski trips from Los Angeles 
early in 1932. Fortunately I met several students of Pomona 
College, which is located in Claremont at the foot of the San 
Gabriel mountains, and found in them my first little community 
of skiers who shared my ideas and ideals and became faithful 
followers. It was a great snow season that year, which enabled 
us to ski on excellent spring snow (Firn-schnee) as late as the 
8th of May, when we made our fourth ski trip to the summit of 
Mt. San Antonio and had a delightful descent of about 2000 ft. 
over the long open slopes. 

Such good skiing only made me wish for more, and in June, 
1932, I started with one of the Pomona College students northward 
to Oregon and Washington. We visited Crater Lake and had a 
delightful day of skiing on the still snow-covered rim of this azure 
marvel. On the 12th of June we climbed Mt. Hood (11,225 ft.), 
the highest peak of Oregon, and experienced for the first time the 
easy, seemingly endless runs over the tremendous slopes above 
timber-line, which are so characteristic of the cone-shaped vol- 
canic mountains of the northwest. After a brief interval, during 
which I attended a meeting of the Pacific A. A. A. S., we arrived 
in Seattle and proceeded to the club rooms of the “Mountaineers,” 
where at once we met a group of experienced and enthusiastic 
skiers, ready to go out with us to Mt. Rainier the next day. With 
different members of the club, sometimes larger groups, we spent 
several weeks of glorious summer skiing in the mountains of 
Washington. Three times we enjoyed fast, zooming, and swish- 
ing runs from the half-way hut on the south side of Mt. Rainier 
(Camp Muir, 10,000 ft.) to Paradise Valley or Narada Falls 
(4572 ft.). For several days we played on the steep slopes of 
Burroughs Mountain on the north side of Mt. Rainier, marvelled 
at the Alpine grandeur of the panorama in the region of Mt. Baker 
and Mt. Shuksan, and gradually got into good condition for a 
culminating ski tour. 

From Mt. Hood and Mt. Rainier, I had seen majestic Mt. 
Adams (12,307 it.) raise his head above the clouds. That it would 
make an excellent ski tour, all agreed who had climbed the moun- 
tain, but to the knowledge of the “Mountaineers” no one had ever 
made a trip on skis to or from the summit. What a beautiful 
climax to my belated skiing season it would make—a last adven- 
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ture before going back to sunny Southern California., I organized 
a little party: Dr. Strizek, a renowned ski-mountaineer, Dr. Hans 
Otto Giese and Hans Grage, both winners of many ski races, 
climbed Mt. Adams with me on the 16th of July from our camp 
at Cold Spring in 7 hours and 20 minutes. We had continuous 
skiing on the descent from the summit to about 6000 ft.—an alti- 
tude difference of more than 6000 ft. in mid-July! It was with 
regret that I took leave of my new friends and the glorious peaks 
of Washington. 

Back again in Southern California, I unloaded my boundless 
enthusiasm for skiing on anybody who was willing to listen and 
soon I had groups of ski companions in the Sierra Club, which 
I had joined a year before, and at my University. The Sierra 
Club whose membership is predestined to favor ski-mountaineer- 
ing rather than ski-jumping, competitive and exhibition skiing, is 
fortunate in owning a beautiful mountain lodge at a strategic point 
in the skiing country near Los Angeles. The ski team of the 
University of California at Los Angeles which I am coaching is, 
of course, primarily supposed to compete in tournaments, and has 
won the intercollegiate winter sports pentathlon of Southern Cali- 
fornia in the last two years, and has accompanied me on practically 
all of my recent ski trips. One of the members of the team is 
Glen Dawson, who has a number of first ascents in the Sierra 
Nevada to his credit. About these skiers as nucleus has gathered 
a group large enough and experienced enough in ski-touring that 
I do not have to worry any more about finding suitable companions 
for the next week-end trip. 

“Where do you take your ski team for practicing?” is a ques- 
tion with which I am frequently confronted by residents who do 
not yet know that within one to three hours’ drive from the serene 
Pacific along palm-lined boulevards, there are miles and miles of 
splendid skiing territory in the mountains at 10,000 and 11,000 ft., 
where the snow lasts from December well into April. A goodly 
number of mountain resorts and camps, most of them accessible 
by excellent highways, attract large crowds from the city after 
a fresh snowfall and to winter sports’ programs featuring ski- 
jumping and ice hockey. Outstanding among these are Lake 
Arrowhead and Big Bear Lake in the San Bernardino Mountains, 
the Los Angeles County Mountain Playground at Big Pines, Ice 
House Canyon Resort and a multitude of others—all good places 
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to brush up on one’s Christies and to get in trim at the beginning 
of the season, be it on the practicing slopes or on minor tours. 

He who likes to get away from the throng and to “own” long 
miles of shimmering slopes for a fast descent from the summit, 
looks to the “Four Saints” of Southern California. They are, in 
order of altitude, Mt. San Gorgonio (11,485 ft.), Mt. San Jacinto 
(10,805 ft.), Mt. San Bernardino (10,630 ft.) and Mt. San 
Antonio (10,080 ft.). Of the four, San Gorgonio offers the most 
magnificent skiing, but San Antonio, or Old Baldy as he is often 
called, is my oldest and best friend among the group. In Feb- 
ruary, 1932, my first major ski tour in Southern California took 
me to Baldy’s summit in seven hours’ hard climbing from Ice 
House Canyon (4800 ft.) in what was considered the first ski 
ascent. Five subsequent times in two seasons I repeated the trip 
and each one made the good old mountain dearer to me. Usually 
our party starts from Harwood Lodge of the Sierra Club (6500 
ft.) ; for two hours or so we climb through beautiful pine timber 
to the foot of a mighty open slope that steeply ascends to the 
summit ridge. We follow the latter, along which the snow is 
usually windblown, irregular and crusted, to the rounded summit 
from which a glorious view encompasses the purple immensity of 
the Mojave desert and, far beyond, the snowy Sierra to the north, 
to the west the ocean and Catalina Island, and to the east the bulky 
massifs of San Gorgonio and San Jacinto. We rattle down over 
the windblown summit slopes, our skis grating on the rough crust ; 
but soon we dive down into protected gulleys where the sun has 
melted the crust into that granular consistency which is one of 
the blessings of spring skiing. Ina long series of linked Christies 
at high speed, we swish down, back into the great open slope 
over a drop of 45° or more—the acid test of our “tail-wagging” 
ability—across the mighty snow field and down again into the 
woods. 

Like most other skiing country in Southern California the 
slopes of Baldy are too steep and too irregular to permit long 
straight runs. Continuous turning and swinging, with occasional 
long traverses are necessary to cheek one’s speed on these Alpine 
mountain sides. In only one place in Southern California are 
there open slopes long and gentle enough to furnish the carefree 
zooming Schussfahrt, letting the skis fly straight, as fast as they 
may—Mt. San Gorgonio. In March, 1933, our group climbed 
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this highest mountain of the region from Forest Home, attacking 
the peak from the south after camping at 10,000 ft. We had a 
wonderful view from the summit to nearby Mt. San Jacinto, 
towering in rocky grandeur on the other side of the Pass which 
leads to the Colorado desert and to the Salton Sea shining in the 
distance, to old friend Baldy and all the landmarks familiar from 
other trips. We had a fine descent that day, but the best was yet 
to come—a two days’ trip in early April to the north side of 
“Grayback,” as San Gorgonio is sometimes called. We repeated 
the tour twice this last March and found skiing comparable to 
the famous runs of the Swiss or Austrian Alps. 

We usually pack our sleeping bags to a point near the “Valley 
of the Thousand Springs” (about 7000 ft.) where a pleasant camp 
is made on a bare spot, close to a rushing stream. The next day 
we continue on towards the summit, passing to the right of Dry 
Lake. The summit may be climbed either by going directly up 
the steep north slope of the mountain, or, perhaps more comfort- 
ably, on the route used for the descent. In the latter we follow the 
ridge, going west (Mt. San Gorgonio being the highest and most 
easterly elevation of a ridge leading via Mt. Charlton and others 
to Mt. San Bernardino, the most westerly elevation) until a rela- 
tively low pass allows us to drop into a mighty, wide canyon which 
leads in long runs over open, treeless slopes back to Dry Lake. 
The transition from the ridge into this canyon is marked a cornice 
over which we descend on foot, and the slope directly below it 
shows an inclination of 50° or more, so that we do not put on 
our skis until 300 or 400 ft. below the ridge. But then we can 
let the skis run—that is a joy—long, drawn-out, rhythmical, linked 
Christies and fast straight Schussfahrt bring us, all too soon, back 
to Dry Lake. From there, some very steep wood running adds 
zest to the descent to the “Valley of the Thousand Springs.” 

From the latter point, we use another day to climb the ridge 
above Dollar Lake and again revel in wide, treeless slopes and 
some “tail-wagging” through tall timber. 

If one craves more variety of skiing country than that avail- 
able in the San Gabriel and San Bernardino Mountains, he can 
reach the Sierra Nevada in six or eight hours’ drive from Los 
Angeles. The east side of the Sierra Nevada, sloping steeply 
down to Owens Valley, has often been described as so rugged 
and precipitous that one would not anticipate the wonderful skiing 
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territory that it actually offers. At the end of April, 1933, the 
U. C. L. A. ski team and I climbed Kearsarge Pass (11,832 ft.), 
driving up from Independence in Owens Valley, and found excel- 
lent skiing. In February, 1934, a group of seven U. C. L. A. 
students and I visited Norman Clyde, renowned Californian moun- 
tain climber, at his cabin in Bishop Creek, and with him we skied 
up to Bishop Pass (11,989 ft.). Generally speaking, the wide 
expanses of U-shaped glacier valleys in the Sierra furnish splendid 
ski fields (heretofore entirely unexploited) on which the snow 
normally lasts late into spring. 

On the west side of the Sierra, Yosemite is the outstanding 
winter sports center, but for people from Los Angeles, Sequoia 
National Park is more conveniently located. In late March, 1934, 
the winter sports committees of the Sierra Club, northern and 
southern chapters, had a reunion at the park, at which occasion 
we climbed Alta Peak (11,211 ft.), and had a wonderful panorama 
of the Sierra and a swift descent over steep slopes. 

The prophecy cannot fail that in a few years thousands of 
Californians will learn to enjoy on skis the beauty of the snow- 
clad mountains, made doubly interesting by the contrast to nearby 
desert and southern sea, and that ski-mountaineering, as it did in 
Europe, will become one of the most popular sports. 








THE LAST HUNDRED FEET TO THE TOP OF MT. ADAMS 


MT. BAKER, WASHINGTON, SEEN FROM TABLE MOUNTAIN 
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The First Ascent of Mt. Aye 


Henry S. Crossy 


T. AYE, 10,640 ft., lies directly south of the better-known 

Mt. Assiniboine and forms the middle peak of the main 
ridge which includes Mt. Assiniboine on the north, Mt. Aye in 
the center, and Mt. Eon to the east and somewhat south of Aye. 
It is approximately twenty-five miles as the crow flies due south 
of Banff. The ascent was made on August Sth, 1934, by the 
writer and Rudolf Aemmer, veteran Swiss climbing guide with 
headquarters at Lake Louise. 

The main camp was located in a small valley above Marvel 
Lake, about midway between the base of Mt. Gloria and Marvel 
Pass. From this point Mt. Gloria lay directly across the direct 
route to Aye with Mt. Eon just to the south of this same straight 
line. It may be well to explain that Mt. Gloria serves as the 
eastern boundary of the icefield which lies roughly in a semicircle 
between it and Aye on the west and Eon on the south. 

On August 2nd, an attempt was made to find a route by skirt- 
ing around to the north of Gloria,.thence up the glacier to the 
upper icefield and on across it to the east face. Unfortunately, 
the glacier was impractical so it was necessary to spend consider- 
able time in climbing up and over a western spur of Gloria. An 
examination of the east face of Aye from this point indicated 
that there might be a feasible route to the summit, but it became 
soon apparent that the day was too far gone to make a serious 
attempt. There was, however, a possibility that there might be 
a direct and easy route starting from the col between Aye and 
Eon. This was not, however, the case. The col was reached 
about noon, and there appeared to be no route that would justify 
an attempt, especially as the weather began to look threatening. 
The return was made across the upper icefield, over the main 
ridge of Gloria, and then down to camp, which was reached about 
7.30. 

On the next attempt, an entirely different approach was made. 
It was decided to try from the south. Leaving camp a little before 
4.30 on the morning of August 5th, it took about two hours to 
ride around to the south of Mt. Eon and reach a point on Eon 
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Creek almost due south of the col between Aye and Eon which 
had been reached three days before from the other side. The 
horses were left here with George Harrison who was general 
outfitter for the whole party (of which there were seven mem- 
bers) and he undertook to stay there until the ascent was made. 
Needless to say, the climbers were pleased to see him when they 
got back some twenty-two hours later. 

Unfortunately, the ride resulted in a loss in elevation of about 
1000 ft. The route to the col presented no difficulties at all. 
Several hours of plodding with a steep shale slope at the last 
brought us to the col at about 11.30. From there on, it was steady 
rock work up the back face. A little after 4 o’clock we reached 
what had appeared to be the summit, but it turned out to be only 
a lesser peak of the main ridge. It was another hour and a half 
or more to the summit which we reached a little before 6 o'clock. 

The ridge was not easy. The east face dropped almost sheer 
to the icefield several thousand feet below and there was no easy 
route along the west face. For the most part, it was a question of 
working along the ridge. 

After negotiating the last and most difficult notch in the ridge, 
it was a pleasure to see a gently sloping plane surface leading to 
the summit some hundred yards away. The weather was per- 
fect. The sun was still warm, the sky clear, and there was no 
wind. The writer clearly remembers lighting a pipe at the summit 
without even shielding the match. 

Leaving the summit a little before seven, we were able to get 
off the ridge and a short way down before dark. This was proba- 
bly at elevation of about 9500 ft. and was just before a long 
stretch of steady rock work. Perhaps the most aggravating part 
of the night was that the camp fire of George Harrison, who was 
waiting in the valley below, was clearly visible. 

After waiting long enough to get rid of some of the night’s 
stiffness, we started down again. It was slow work anyway and 
made slower by the writer’s knack of picking an impossible route 
when working down near the full length of the rope and well out 
of sight of Rudolf’s watchful eye. 

We reached the col about one-thirty, the starting point on Eon 
Creek a little after four, and were back in camp by seven. The 
ride back to camp was made less unpleasant by the knowledge 
that Mike, best of all camp cooks, had a hot supper waiting. 
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One feature of the climb is that there was not a bit of snow 
the whole way. The rock, generally speaking, was good. There 
were some rotten places but fortunately some of the most difficult 
spots had the best rock. It is a climb which should be interesting 
to anyone who enjoys rock work, and there are possibilities of 
other routes which appear to be “very interesting.” 











Mt. Assiniboine and Mt. Eon 


LILLIAN GEST 


NE Sunday morning in the latter part of August, 1934, I 

started to walk into Mt. Assiniboine for a ten days’ trip. I 
had Christian Hasler as my guide and had chosen the route up 
Brewster Creek. Dufflebags had been sent into the Assiniboine 
camp a day or two before, so we had only the customary ruck- 
sacks to carry. The day was pleasant at first, but grew insuffer- 
ably hot around noon. Forest fire smoke covered the mountains 
with its familiar haze, as there had been no rain for some time and 
the woods were very dry. Six days before, from the top of Mount 
Edith, Chris and I had seen ominous clouds of smoke rising from 
the Brewster Creek Valley. During the past week several camp- 
ing parties, returning to Banff by that route had been forced to 
retrace their steps many miles to come in by Healy Creek. The 
trail was dusty and showed a surprisingly large number of game 
tracks. We lunched at the campsite where one first descends to 
the stream, a place which held for me the memories of two pre- 
vious horseback trips to Assiniboine. Shortly after lunch, we 
passed the fire fighters, camped at the old cabins which stand with 
their dilapidated walls and falling roofs along the trail by a bend 
in the creek. Several pumps were working, their motors making 
an unusual racket for such a place. The fire had reached across 
the trail in only one spot but for several miles the trees were 
burned brown high up on the hillsides, and there the fire was still 
smoldering with the grey and barren cliffs just above. The valley 
was burnt over years ago and the trees now destroyed were mostly 
jackpine. 

Some distance beyond the fire zone, the horse tracks on the 
trail gave way again to those of game—deer, moose and elk. 
Possibly the fire had something to do with their number. In the 
late afternoon we watched two bull-moose feeding on the creek 
below us. We had loafed along most of the day, but we now began 
to look for the cabin. I expected it at every little rise of ground, 
but it was six-thirty before we finally arrived. It stands on a 
little elevation, facing the cirque at the head of Brewster Creek. 
On the left is the cut in the mountains, which is the pass and 
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immediately below, is the stream and an open meadow. With 
three rooms and accommodations for eight to twelve people, it 
is a most convenient half-way camp and well equipped. 

The second day was shorter, but far more varied and interest- 
ing. We were off at 7.30 to climb the switchbacks of lovely 
Brewster Pass. In early July it is a mass of snowbanks through 
which a pack train must struggle. Now the streams were mostly 
dry, the swampy meadows at the foot of Assiniboine Pass dried 
up and the woods so parched that I feared the clear and vigorous 
stream there also might be gone. A line of green bushes and a 
shout from Chris told me it was still there however, and we ate 
lunch by its side. We reached the Assiniboine Camp in the early 
afternoon, where we found everyone about to enjoy a very late 
lunch of trout caught in Marvel Lake by moonlight the evening 
before. 

The forest fire smoke made Mt. Assiniboine a disappointing 
sight. It was impossible to trace the route up and field glasses 
only accentuated the haze. I was glad that in memory I could see 
it brilliantly clear and snow-covered, or peeking in and out of the 
clouds as they flew past, or bathed in light from a brilliant moon 
rising over Mt. Magog, or reflected in the still ice-bound waters 
of Sunburst Lake. Today a veil hung over it all and gave no 
promise of rising. ; 

However, we determined to climb it on the following day and 
at four-thirty were off along the shore of Lake Magog. The 
snow slope coming down from the Assiniboine glacier almost to 
the lake looks from camp practically perpendicular. To my sur- 
prise, the place did not seem very steep and stones came down 
only on the far side. So Chris chose that route and we went up 
kicking tiny steps with the sides of our boots. This route was 
used by Henry G. Bryant and Louis J. Steele, members of W. D. 
Wilcox’s party in 1899, when they ascended to the upper glacier 
on what was probably the first reconnaissance there. On the first 
ascent of the mountain a route was chosen up the rocks of Mt. 
Wedgwood by a waterfall and became the usual route. Lately the 
snow slope has been used by Strom and Kutschera from the camp 
and is without doubt the shorter, quicker way. On our return, 
several small stones came down which may indicate that the route 
up the rocks would be safer for a large party especially in the late 
afternoon. 
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Above on the moraine we stopped to eat and Chris fixed a 
large rock for a seat. “Here’s a trilobite for you to sit on,” he 
remarked, and sure enough there was a perfect specimen about 
two inches long and a smaller one beside it. I used the slab as a 
seat at breakfast and then Chris pried off the layer containing 
the fossil and I brought it home as a souvenir. 

From the moraine, we went up over many ledges of broken 
rock which form the north face of Mt. Assiniboine. Strangely 
enough, they were not tedious then but on the descent they seemed 
interminable. We struck the ridge just below the yellow band of 
rocks and then real climbing began. It was steep but with good 
holds for hands and feet. We were on the ridge most of the time 
making occasional detours to the right. The distant views were 
blotted out with the smoke. To the left was a straight drop and 
magnificent views of the sheer walls of the east face. Snow 
plastered and windswept, they fall away three thousand feet. 
The drop is the more spectacular in contrast to the ridge and face 
which we ascended easily. As one climbs the drop is not visible ; 
but a few feet to one side and it is there, dramatic in its suddenness. 

The summit is a double one. On opposite sides of the higher 
peak two cairns are separated by a ridge on which cling the last 
bits of a snow cornice reminding one how snowy the peak would 
be in early summer. There was no view; even Marvel Lake could 
hardly be seen. The bare shores of Magog looked like a wide 
white boulevard encircling the lake. 

We had not used the rope on the ascent, but coming down we 
roped up immediately below the summit until we were off the 
ridge below the steep yellow band of cliffs. We roped again for 
the last snow slope. On all the lower part of the mountain, small 
stones came down reminding us that it was late afternoon. We 
reached camp at 5.30 exactly 13 hours after we left. 

Two days later, we packed over to Marvel Pass and camped 
there. A trail had been cut around the head of Marvel Lake and 
up to the pass where there is a fine camp-site. Dotted with lakes 
the pass is well worth a visit for its own sake. Across the valley 
stands Mt. Alcantara, similar in appearance to Mt. Eon; and Mt. 
Aurora with its two summits which has probably not yet been 
climbed. Mt. Gloria was directly above us, its summit hidden and 
itself hiding the three giants, Assiniboine, Eon and Aye. Mt. 
Magog peeps around the shoulder of Gloria. Our objective was 
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Mt. Eon and possibly Aye. So far as I know, Eon had not been 
climbed since the rescue party after Dr. Stone’s accident. The 
first ascent of Aye was made this summer by Henry Crosby with 
the guide Rudolph Aemmer. We got a glimpse of the top of 
Eon as we came up the pass, but from our camp it was hidden by 
the great mass of Gloria. Chris climbed the hill back of camp, 
but was unsuccessful in getting a view of the peak. Neither of 
us had therefore seen the side we expected to climb. 

Just before daybreak the next morning however, we started out 
for Eon which we hoped, like prosperty, was just around the 
corner. We struck high up on the slopes of Gloria and traversed 
around it. It has more than its quota of gullies and ridges. As 
we gained each ridge, we looked for Eon, but it continued to be 
Gloria. At last we reached the basin which separates the two 
peaks, and has at its head the Eon-Gloria col. So we reached 
Eon at last ; a fine ridge stretched ahead of us and the peak towered 
above. However, it soon turned out to be the wrong ridge and 
far above us our way was blocked by straight slabs of rocks. So 
we began again to traverse the slopes of Eon as we had done on 
Gloria our feelings intensified by the necessity again and again of 
losing precious altitude. At last we reached the south face and 
the route seemed clear for us to ascend. But it was 10.30 and we 
despaired of reaching both the top and camp again that night. So 
feeling that no peak is worth staying out all night on cold bare 
rocks, we agreed to turn back defeated, if necessary. Secretly we 
both fixed two o’clock as the time to start the return. Fortunately 
one o’clock found us on the last little bit leading to the summit 
and fifteen minutes later we were on top by the cairn. We had 
expected to find Dr. Stone’s ice-axe in the cairn; placed there, 
we thought, as a memorial to him. It was not there, nor were 
there any names in the cairn, although we took most of the stones 
down in our search, The only thing we found there was an old 
tobacco tin, small and rusted through into many holes. We later 
learned that the ice-axe was carried to the top and photographed 
there, but then taken down by the rescue party. The chimney 
where the accident occurred is really a couloir and is marked by a 
stone-man on top. All the rocks are loose on the mountain and 
seem to have a special propensity for slipping about under one’s 
feet. The peak affords no climbing which gives joy to a climber 
for its own sake. It is a huge rock pile of slippery slabs and he 
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who wishes to think of it as a gorgeous mountain, should view it 
only from Wonder Pass or Mt. Gloria. We left our names in the 
rusted tin, replaced the stones of the cairn and hastened to descend. 
Chris chose a route which took us further over on the south face. 
The conspicuous yellow-topped tower which is a feature of the 
mountain was below us and served as a landmark. Often we 
came down in soft shale which moved with us. The most difficult 
part came near the base where the mountain falls off in straight 
steep towers and dreadful couloirs. On our way up we had noted 
a goat trail, and now descended to it. It was the most remarkable 
goat trail I have ever followed. Well-worn, extremely narrow 
but continuous, it traversed the whole mass of Eon, picking its 
way in and out of the couloirs, along perpendicular cliffs and 
invariably choosing the best and often the only possible route. 
We followed it for hours until it came into Eon-Gloria basin. 
Later we picked it up again on Gloria and it took us almost to 
the alplands of Marvel Pass, making easy the many tiring and 
nasty traverses into gullies and over ridges which we had endured 
that morning without such aid. Once we saw one of the trail 
makers just ahead of us on a ridge and three others far off but 
evidently disturbed by the invasion of their private boulevard. It 
wasn’t quite dark as we lit the fire and ate supper, glad that both 
Eon and camp were ours. 

I had hoped to climb Mt. Aye but the distance to Eon was 
enough to discourage us from going further. So after a day 
resting and taking pictures, we determined to explore the Gloria 
col which was directly above us. The cliffs looked steep and 
difficult from camp; but again the goats proved our friends. A 
trail appeared just above the first ledge, and led us along unerringly 
to the col. There Chris built a cairn visible from the pass, so 
that no one else will hesitate to take that route. From there we 
had a good view of the northeast ridge of Mt. Eon attempted by 
a party in 1920. After a scramble up a scree slope we came out 
on the highest summit of Mt. Gloria. Yet to our surprise, the 
cairn was on a lower one nearer the col. We therefore built 
another and sat a long time admiring the view. The wind had 
changed the day we arrived at Marvel Pass and later a sharp 
shower and hail-storm had cleared the air still more. The great 
cirque enclosed by Assiniboine, Eon, and Aye was before us and 
to the south the Royal Family and the War Generals made a 
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glorious panorama. We traversed over the other summit and 
descended again to the col. The next day we returned to the camp 
at Assiniboine. 

The Brewster Creek trail to Assiniboine winds over two passes. 
A straight line over the ridge north of Og Pass would bring one 
down into the cirque at the head of Brewster Creek. It was 
Chris’ idea that we should try this route. So on our way to Banff 
we left the Og Pass trail where it turns right over the pass and 
went directly up a shale slope above Og Lake. We came out on 
steep cliffs broken by couloirs with sides caked hard from falling 
rocks and snow. While Chris scouted for a route to descend, I 
looked down on the head of Brewster Creek. A lovely mountain 
lake lay there on a pleasant high bench, with the creek and meadows 
below and the cabin on the little rise of ground clearly visible 
beyond. A shout from Chris announced that he had found a way 
down and I followed his tracks to the ridge where he was last 
seen. It meant careful going to traverse the gullies and ridges 
of hard-packed gravel and rotten layers of rock to a couloir 
partially filled with snow, down which we went. Chris had to 
dig out steps in the dirt and stones with his ice-axe to afford me 
sufficient foot-holds. It did not take long, however, and in an 
hour we “were down by the lake across which a little brood of 
ducks swam hurriedly at this unexpected invasion of their domain. 
Game trails down to the meadow made the bushwhacking easy 
below the lake and we soon arrived at the cabin. The next day, 
we passed the pumps still working at the fire which had started up 
again and a long hot dusty trail ended at Banff. 














The Brenta Dolomites 


Paut T. CHRISTIE 


“TF you enjoy rock climbing, you must do the Guglia di Brenta,” 
said our congenial Austrian acquaintance, sipping his coffee 
and looking up at the sleet-covered aiguilles of Chamonix. 

We had just had a punishing, disappointing experience: 
trudged for five weary hours up slopes of soft snow, then at long 
last, when we had reached blessed, firm rock, had been driven 
down by a sleet-storm. Our friend’s assurance that the cabanes 
in the Dolomites had beds, that the climbs started almost at the 
doors of the cabanes, with no long marches d’approche, flattered 
my laziness, as Dumas would have put it. We owe that Austrian 
gentleman deep gratitude; all he claimed for the Brenta Group 
was true. The Rifugio Tuckett, the new Brenta hut, and the 
Rifugio della Tosa have rooms with beds, wash-basins, individual 
candles! You don’t have to get up before daylight to do your 
climbs. You can do one in the morning, return for lunch at the 
rifugio, then do another one in the afternoon. For any one 
wishing a vacation from his ice-axe and knapsack, from plodding 
snow-work, frost-bitten toes and fingers ; for those wishing to test 
their gymnastic ability, and who enjoy aerial platforms ; who like 
to breathe air of reasonable thickness and warmth; for those who 
wish to get a maximum of thrill with a minimum of drudgery— 
for all these the Brenta Dolomites spell Heaven. 

The Brenta Group is the most western of the Dolomites, close 
to the Swiss frontier (Engadine) and due north of Lake Garda. 
Madonna di Campiglio, which was our base, may be reached by 
bus or car from Bolzano or Trento. The road to Madonna di 
Campiglio from the north was rather steep and narrow in 1933. 
If you approach from the south, Molveno, just north of Trento, 
would be a logical center. Our party consisted of my St. George’s 
pupils, Barrington Moore, Jr., now- at Williams, Wilson P. Ware, 
now at Yale, and myself. We spent about ten days on each of 
our visits to the Brenta. As the chronological order of our climbs 
is of personal interest only, I shall group them according to the 
cabanes from which they were made. 
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A three-hour walk from Madonna di Campiglio, mostly 
through delightful woods, brings you up to the Rifugio Tuckett 
(2268 m.). The main climb here is the Castelletto Inferiore 
(2600 m.), up which there are a number of routes. This mass of 
rock looks very imposing, yet the regular route is so easy that 
you could take your twelve-year-old niece up it, provided she were 
not subject to dizziness. Like most of these Dolomite towers, it is 
provided with numerous chimneys, ranging from very easy to very 
hard. 

The hardest recognized route up the Castelletto Inferiore is 
the via Keene. Five minutes after you leave the rifugio you rope 
up, allowing at least twenty meters per climber. The first chim- 
ney, starting at the very foot, somewhat to the right of the summit, 
gives excellent practice in all the camina tricks: foot-and-back 
work (ramoner, as the French so aptly term it), straddling, 
traversing out of a niche made by a large chock-stone. A scram- 
ble, then an easy traverse to the left, brings you to the foot of a 
wall, which you climb, edging to the right. This is ticklish work 
and pitons with carabineri rings are essential for safety. You 
have to make long waits all alone in aerial spots, with perhaps all 
your weight on one foot anda hand. And here is where you wish 
you had taciturn Swiss guides. The leading guide begins a shouted 
argument with the guide below you, an argument which waxes in 
vehemence. Not knowing Italian, your anxiety grows, you become 
convinced that something dreadful is about to happen; the leading 
guide can’t hang on and is about to fall, and the other is suggest- 
ing passionately that his comrade detach himself from the caravan 
rope before dropping. A devilish black bird with perverted humor 
swoops down past you, and only the dryness of your throats pre- 
vents your heart from popping up to your tonsils. Later, when 
we knew more about Italian and the Italians, we recognized these 
blood-curdling arguments as mild differences of opinion concern- 
ing the responsibility for upsetting the chianti last night, or 
“Where’s that cigarette I lent you last week ?” 

After the wall comes some very easy stuff, then a long chim- 
ney, not difficult, but having many “detachable hand-holds,” and 
topped by a sloping trough filled with loose pebbles and stones. 
Get careless with your feet, or thoughtless with the rope, and 
those below are treated to a first-class bombardment. Then, sit- 
ting on a broad platform, we watched the leading guide do a little 
bit of Dolomite work at its best. He went up, started traversing 
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to the left, stepped down and to the left, till his heels stuck out 
over a magnificent overhang, then straight up he went until out 
of sight; the rope ran fast (“the last bit must be duck soup,” I 
thought), the rope stopped, “Avante!” shouted the guide and I 
enjoyed every second of the next ten minutes, for the holds were 
positive, the sun was warm on my back, my friends on the plat- 
form below were watching me and jeering at the tear in my 
trousers. As Tony the porter we had left below, had scrambled 
up the ordinary route with bottles of beer, which awaited us in a 
snow-drift, we voted the via Keene a grand climb. One climber 
with a guide could do the via Keene in three hours. 

After lunch at the Rifugio Tuckett you can walk up to the 
Bocca (col) di Tuckett, or go up to the Dente di Sella (2910 m.; 
three hours, mostly snow), from which there is a fine view to the 
south. We regretted not having skis for the descent from the 
Dente di Sella ; the glissading was grand fun. We stopped during 
the descent to climb the Castelletto Superiore, an interesting half- 
hour rock climb. 

An hour’s fast walk from the Tuckett, skirting the cliffs, 
brings you to the new Rifugio di Brenta. From this hut the 
traverse of the Crozzon di Brenta (3100 m.) can be done “by the 
face,” a long, difficult climb, made famous by King Albert’s climb 
in 1933. Impossible when melting snow send cascades down the 
intended route. A first-class chimney, the Camina di Brenta, 
rises almost from the door of the hut. It was first climbed (except 
by a guide) by Barrington Moore, Jr., in 1931. Both at that time, 
and two years later, when Wilson Ware and I did it, this camina 
was a very wet affair, with slime on the walls, little cascades down 
the middle. Late in the season it should be dry and much easier. 
Count on two hours’ work and have plenty of rope and two or 
three pitons. There are several other good climbs from the Brenta 
hut, among them the Campanile Alta. 

The path from the Rifugio di Brenta to the Rifugio della Tosa 
skirts the foot of the cliffs for about half an hour, leaving you at 
the foot of a fairly steep pitch of snow. Up this you labor for 
another half hour, leaving the famous Campanile Basso on your 
left, and arrive at the Bocca di Brenta (2550 m.), with the Rifu- 
gio della Tosa just ahead of you. 

There is a great wealth of climbs from the Tosa; the obvious 
one is to step out of the front door and scramble up the Crocce 
del Rifugio. The ordinary (“solita”) route is very easy. An 
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interesting way is by the via Gasperi, straight up the face. Not 
difficult, but a long caravan must proceed with great care to avoid 
loosening stones. A route presenting some first-class difficulties 
is the Camina Piaz, on the north face. A disagreeable chimney, 
no sun, plenty of snow, wet rock in July, and occasional loose 
stones. The difficulties consist of a few petites miséres, as the 
Chamonix guides express it, after which you get into a small cave 
roofed by a huge chock-stone. Stepping on the shoulder of the 
man behind you, you climb a few feet, traversing until you can 
put a hand or elbow on the chock-stone, which slopes the wrong 
way. Then comes the proverbial pig-shearing: much grunting 
with little gain. Only pressure-holds. The friction of your 
clothes keep you from slithering back, but adds enormously to the 
effort of getting up. My eyes nearly popped out with the strain 
of rising those four feet, but I had the sardonic pleasure of hear- 
ing my young companion grunt and gasp as heartily, I hoped, as 
I did. Wilson, who had the misfortune of being last on the rope, 
had to start scratch, with no obliging shoulder to step on. I 
cannot understand how he had enough strength left for that last 
elbow-push. The next niche is good fun: you go deep in, step on 
to the left face, traverse until you are out of the chimney, then 
go up. Not difficult, but you must plan carefully in order to 
avoid putting the right foot where the left should be. The rest 
of the climb is an easy scramble. Total time about three hours. 
The Crozzon di Brenta (3100 m.) is usually done from the 
Tosa. It is mostly a long snow-climb, followed by rock, A total 
of about five hours, we were told. What we enjoyed doing during 
the afternoons was practicing on the chimneys behind the rifugio. 
There are several of about 100 ft. in height, and offering splendid 
gymnastic drill. There is also a fine rappel, of which over 100 ft. 
is overhanging. Wth the comparatively thin clothing we wore in 
the Dolomites, we found that to rappel down a hundred-foot over- 
hang was no laughing matter except for the spectator. Two of us 
developed welt on the tender portions of our thighs which, for 
several days, made us wince at the mere sight of a rappel rope. 
The Cima Margherita, in addition to the via solita, offers a 
splendid aerial route: from the foot of the west face, directly 
under the summit, straight up. There are no real difficulties, the 
rock is warm and dry, free from loose stones. Tiny platforms 
over almost sheer drops; heavenly for those who enjoy being 
where they should be dizzy, but aren’t. The descent starts down 
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a slope on the other side, where you hop and skip—most of the 
hops being motivated by stones which those above you have sent 
down, with tardy shouts of “Attenti al treno!”, a humorous warn- 
ing which nauseates you after the hundredth time. But there is 
one grand moment on the way down: a traverse on the left (fac- 
ing the mountain) where you are forced for a few seconds to 
lean backwards over an 800-ft. drop. Just beyond this spot is an 
excellent platform from which thrilling snapshots can be taken 
of those who follow you. Intelligent use of pitons and carabineri 
rings render the manoeuvre as safe as walking up the aisle in 
church, but the picture you get will give your family a shock. The 
descent ends almost where you began the climb. Total time, four 
or five hours. 

Almost a stone’s throw, or to be exact, a David’s sling throw, 
from the Rifugio della Tosa, rises the west ridge of the Brenta 
Alta from the Bocca di Brenta, a series of platforms separated 
by perpendicular steps. We did a premiére up this; that is, Bar- 
rington and Wilson did it honestly, whereas I cheated; twice I 
began to loose my balance and had to cling to the caravan rope 
while looking for an orthodox hold. This climb furnishes an illus- 
tration of how unreliable is the word “difficult.” Barrington 
claims that it was no harder than the Camina di Brenta, a state- 
ment which seemed absurd to me. Probably the fact that I was 
suffering from a mild attack of water-on-the-knee when we did 
the Brenta Alta ridge gave me an exaggerated impression of its 
difficulty. Or, perhaps, Barrington did the Camina after eating 
green apples. We did not go all the way to the top of the Brenta 
Alta, as the last part would have been a dull scramble; hail and 
rain were starting to fall, and I was hungry. 

The finest climb from the Tosa hut, some claim the finest in 
all the Dolomites, is the Campanile Basso (2420 m.), or Guglia 
di Brenta, to give it its pre-war name. An approach of about an 
hour, mostly up a steep snow and ice gully, you reach the narrow 
col between the Guglia and the Brenta Alta, leave your axe, put 
on rope-soled shoes, and rope up. Don’t let the guide persuade 
you to leave your camera behind: a folding kodak, strapped 
to your belt behind you will in no way hamper you in the difficult 
spots. After a few grunts in the first chimney, you reach a wide 
platform, traverse to the right, then meet the first difficulty: a 
rising traverse to the right. Not difficult, but délicat. Follows a 
series of rather easy chimneys and scrambles. You will find that 
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the Guglia, which looks absolutely impossible from a distance, is 
easy nine-tenths of the way, or only moderately difficult. Half 
way up is a great boulevard of a platform, like one of the terraces 
of a Doré picture of the Tower of Babel. You follow this to the 
right until you are half way round the mountain. A few fairly 
strenuous chimneys and a slightly ticklish plaque, and you are on 
the King Albert platform. On his first visit to the Brenta, we are 
told, King Albert reached this platform. His aide, after watch- 
ing the guide make the traverse which immediately follows this 
platform, persuaded His Maesty that a king had no right to go 
further. The King came back the following year, I imagine 
with a different aide, and finished the climb. But my sympathies 
are with the aide who said “No.” <As_ I watched Barrington 
traverse to the left along the face of that perpendicular wall, with 
only finger-and-toe-holds, heels sticking out over a sickening gulf, 
and disappear around the corner, I felt downright jittery, as well 
as provoked at having no camera. However, when my own turn 
came, I almost laughed, for the holds were crisp and sharp, as posi- 
tive as the rungs of a ladder. The platform following the traverse, 
though narrow, was ample and well provided with pitons and 
rings. 

From this point started the really ticklish bit, by far the hard- 
est and dizziest of the whole climb. Gratefully I noted that Silvio 
untied us from his rope; such little acts of consideration for my 
absurd qualms are what endear a guide to me! 

Silvio climbed straight up some thirty feet, perpendicular at 
first, then sloping ; traversed to the left, climbing a little; went up 
a crack leading to the right, and disappeared. About seventy feet 
of rope was paid out before he shouted to follow. As the direc- 
tion of the rope gave little indication of the route, he promised 
to leave a bit of paper at the all-important spot where the first 
traverse began. Barrington went up, slowly, deliberately, appar- 
ently meeting no undue difficulties. My turn came, and I found 
the going slow but feasible. There was the bit of paper, sticking 
greasily in a hand-hold. I started traversing to the left, finding 
the going increasingly difficult, almost impossible. I shouted up 
that I was unfavorably impressed with the chances of further 
progress. “Avante! keep traversing,’ came the impatient answer. 
I edged along a few inches further, feeling with my left hand for 
any holds too inconspicuous to be visible. My admiration for 
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Barrington’s climbing grew to a belief in miracles, then to dark 
suspicion. Shouting for more slack on the rope, I retraced my 
crab-walk to the greasy bit of paper and looked around. There, 
ten feet above was another bit of paper, the bit of paper. A 
whimsical breeze had blown a piece of sausage wrapper to the spot 
best calculated to deceive me. On rejoining those above, I found 
that nothing remained of the climb but a few minutes of scram- 
bling. In the cairn at the top was a zinc box, containing the usual 
book of signatures, among them, “Albert, roi des Belges.” 

The descent consisted of a long rappel, a hurry to the next 
platform, another rappel, and so on. As fine a series of rappels 
as anywhere, even including those on the Mummery-Ravenel. 
Time: five hours up, two or three down. 

Two days later we read in the papers that there had been a 
severe earthquake in southern Italy while we were on the Guglia. 
I wondered how we should have felt had this occurred in the 
3renta. I recalled how unnerved I had been once in Asia Minor, 
when the floor shook under my feet and outside was the clatter 
of tiles showering from the roof. How should we have felt if, 
when we were part way up a cliff, the rock had begun to quiver, 
as we clung, like bugs on a tablecloth being shaken out of a 
window, huge boulders hurtling and thundering past us! 

Two years later Barrington, Wilson and I started to climb this 
same Guglia by the Ferrand-Smith route. At the end of three 
hours we were a third of the way up, having just completed a 
long, wedge-shaped chimney, or trough, with no positive holds 
and a taxing little overhang. I was filled with wonder at the way 
those boys were climbing : Wilson calmly overcoming the handicap 
of being last on the rope, Barrington going up steadily with mas- 
terful skill. He had just started the next chimney when there was 
a roar and a clatter, a large stone struck his knee-cap. That ended 
the season’s climbing, but did not hamper “Barry” in future years. 
It was the only serious accident of our seven seasons of climbing 
together. 

I have purposely omitted all reference to the beauty and 
grandeur of the Dolomites, so much more impressive when you 
live up among them than they appear from the valleys below. As 
Priestley writes of the Grand Canyon: “Those who have not 
seen it will not believe any possible description. Those who have 
seen it know that it cannot be described.” 
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BRENTA GROUP AND BOCCA DI BRENTA 
From the Tuckett-Tosa path 
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GUGLIA DI BRENTA AND CIMA MARGHERITA 
From slopes of Cima Tosa 














CARDINAL SALM’S EXPEDITION TO THE GROSS GLOCKNER, 1799 
From the painting by Scheffer von Leonhardshoff, in the Klagenfurt Museum 














EMPEROR MAXIMILIAN HUNTING CHAMOIS 
From a miniature in the Brussels Library 














Austrian Holiday 


Soft laughter rings above the crusted snow, 
Light footsteps hurry past. 
—A. C. Benson. 


1. 


S I look from the hotel window at Kufstein, I] am delighted 

by the prospect. Below me on a terrace tables have been 
placed, shaded by gay umbrellas with broad red and white stripes. 
Along the railing are blue boxes filled with scarlet geraniums 
and mauve petunias. In a corner is a tank with live trout. A 
portly cook with tall white cap dips frantically with a small net 
and lifts a flapping fish. I shall return here for dinner. 

The grey Inn glides smoothly by. Only in the recurrent 
eddies does one hear its sh-sh-shish, as if pieces of paper were 
rubbing against one another. Across the bridge comes the current 
of traffic. Two little boys haul a miniature dray-wagon, loaded 
with a wheel-like object that is more probably a cheese than a 
grindstone. Three students ride on bicycles. They wear leathern 
shorts and grey jackets of Joden cloth with olive-green facings. 
Two are bareheaded and have rucksacks on their backs ; the other 
has a guitar slung across his shoulders and a bunch of alpine roses 
in the cord of his hat. 

Now comes a cart, piled high with barrels, a red-faced team- 
ster surmounting all and grinning down from above his two white 
horses to greet a friend who drives an ox-cart full of logs in 
the opposite direction. This halts the progress of a victoria, the 
sole occupant of which, a pale lady with veil and parasol, may have 
been, for all one knows, a beauty of Vienna half a century ago. 

Up the street, before the church, is a fountain. Several young 
women are doing a bit of laundry, but the work languishes as 
they exchange sharp banter with the peasant lads who saunter 
jauntily by, puffing long pipes. Three sides of the square are 
flanked by houses and inns, whitewashed and gaily decorated with 
frescoes in tempora. A few have handsome antique signs of 
wrought-iron jutting from beneath brown wooden balconies. In 
the shop windows are groups of pottery, in which pink and blue 
dogs and goats predominate over more exotic animals of deep 
yellow with crimson spots. In others, enticing shelves of long 
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loaves and gaudy pastry adjoin windows packed with snow- 
glasses, ice-axes and ropes. 

Nearby, through maple groves, the slope rises to a stone pas- 
sage whose windings lead upward to the fortress of Geroldseck on 
the heights above. Its massive tower is the landmark of Kufstein 
for miles up and down the river Inn. 

Geroldseck will always be symbolic of Emperor Maximilian I. 
Here he came, in 1504, to batter its mighty walls into submission 
during war with the Bavarians. His famous cannon, Weckauf 
and Burlebaus, floated down the Inn on rafts, brought victory 
to this last of the knights, whose feats of arms found record in 
the forests of spears in the book, Weiss Kunig. Now the recast 
bronze of those guns stands upright in the statues of royalty 
maintaining vigil about his intended tomb in the Hofkirch of 
Innsbruck. 

Though Maximilian’s dust lies beneath the altar in the distant 
church of Wiener Neustadt, his spirit is everywhere. One senses 
it in the hunting tapestries of the Louvre, in the ruined castles 
between the Malser Heide and the Achensee, in every forest and 
mountain group of the Eastern Alps. 

In his allegorical book, Theuerdank, we have famous pictures 
of the adventures of his youth, of those days when he rode to the 
chase with his adored wife who was Mary of Burgundy. The first 
view of an avalanche; the oldest engravings showing the equip- 
ment of a mountain-climber ; pictures among the earliest to record 
chamois hunting as it was enjoyed at the time when Columbus 
voyaged westward. 

We do not know that Kaiser Max ever reached the summit 
of a lofty peak, although he said that he had climbed on the high- 
est mountains of Europe and that no one had been nearer Heaven. 
We are uncertain whether he ever ventured on a glacier, although 
at least one episode of Theuerdank gives credence to such a feat. 
But we do know that he was beloved of the mountain people, and 
that, in the four centuries separating him from Albert of the 
Belgians, no ruler has ventured more gaily on high hills than this 
huntsman of the Renaissance. 


2. 


Fog hangs low before the Glockner-haus. Sweeps of mist are 
tangled in the tree-tops, with undulant arms slowly rising and 
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falling above the chasm. The snout of the Pasterze Glacier pro- 
trudes from beneath the cloud level, vivid blue, ‘with emerald 
greens in the crevasses, complementing the browns and greys of 
terminal moraine. From far away unseen distance comes the 
sullen freight-train thumping of avalanche. 

The motor-post, bulging across the road-bed, grinds to a stop. 
A Teutonic caravan: the men presenting an array of shaven heads, 
with binoculars and encased maps pendant to thick necks; the 
women, half-smothered in loden capes, gazing stolidly ahead. 
“There, Herrschaften,’ shouts the driver, “there is the splendid 
glacier of Pasterze, the largest in the Eastern Alps, and above it 
the snow-spire of the Gross Glockner—which you would see 
were it not for the clouds.” No passenger budges. No one 
speaks. All is brooding gloom. The chauffeur descends for re- 
freshment, returns shortly, reverses the coach and is off. 

None of these tourists, one thinks, was aware that in a room 
of the museum at Klagenfurt there is a spirited painting, by 
Scheffer von Leonhardshoff, depicting the start of Bishop Salm’s 
party for the Glockner in 1799. The leaders ride on horseback, 
the bishop wearing a frock coat. They had been dreaming of 
this adventure for twenty years. Guides are seated in the fore- 
ground, busy with their ropes and staffs. Others carry provisions 
and faggots. A peasant woman drives two pigs down the road 
ahead. 

News of Saussure’s ascent of Mont Blanc, twelve years before, 
had spread through scientific circles. Here, in the Eastern Alps, 
was another great peak, perhaps the loftiest in Austria, despite 
the measurements of the peasant, Anich, crediting this pre- 
eminence to the Ortler. 

Salm’s followers reach Heiligenblut. Through the lateral 
Leiter Valley they make contact with the long southeast ridge of 
the mountain, where the bishop has had a small shelter con- 
structed, slight remains of which may be seen to this day. 

On August 19th, 1799, the bishop’s vicar-general, von Hohen- 
warth, two village carpenters, the brothers Klotz, and three others 
plant a cross on the summit of the Klein Glockner. Amid re- 
joicing, the bishop causes a medal to be struck in commemoration. 
In the following year the highest point is won. 

Today, all the beauty is below the snow-line. We, who are 
not in a hurry, stroll down the old path. Across the valley twisted 
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pines margin a glorious cascade at the mouth of the Leiter Valley. 
Roaring down the rocks, with wreathing spray drifting from its 
foot, it seems to hold far-off voices: the spirits of men who rode 
with Bishop Salm so long ago. 

A shower of rain is impending. An old cow-herd leaves the 
trail and sits down under a feathery larch tree. His back against 
the bronze trunk, he pulls his mantle snugly about his neck and 
adjusts a long pipe to an angle of rest. His head nods forward 
and he is asleep. 

We are leaning against a little hillock covered with dry moss. 
The alpine roses are in flower, the under surfaces of their leaves 
russet brown, and the clusters of bloom glowing in their brilliance. 
Between the bushes are sprays of fragrant heliotrope, and nodding 
bell flowers. So tight a roof the larches form that scarcely a 
raindrop reaches us. Velvety grey cows loiter in the edge of the 
glade, and the arrhythmia of deep-toned bells parallels their move- 
ment through the tall grass. 

The rain is over. Slants of sunlight pour through the forest, 
catching the mist-laden air in its beams, as if entering a darkened 
room through a thousand key-holes. We walk down-trail. The 
Leiter waterfall is a shaft of silver. On a flat meadow ragged 
arnica flowers of brilliant orange sway beside anemone tufts, 
with dew drops on every petal. At the far end, almost over- 
hanging space, is a stone chapel with an engraved bell in its white 
turret. Through the portico one can see squares of fields in 
variegated green and yellow, and chalets dotted like toys. 

On the outskirts of Heiligenblut a young peasant woman is 
cutting wood with a cross-cut saw. Her tiny boy, in leathern 
breeches and feathered hat, grasps the opposite end. “Come, see 
what a fine helper I have,” she calls, “and send me our photograph 
from America.” 

A rainbow arches across the Leiter gorge. The distant water- 
fall is heard no longer. The clouds compress in horizontal layers 
with bluest sky between. Above them the Glockner shines and 
glitters, and the new snow blows in festoons from its peak. 


3. 


The white post-road is a bright ribbon before the inn at Rosen- 
thal. In the hallway a wooden table is piled high with newly 
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washed curtains. Along the wall are three pairs of stag horns. 
Above them, in the angle between roof and wall, swallows have 
plastered their nests. The mother bird sails in through the open 
door, alighting on a prong of the horns. Three babies lift their 
black heads and white breasts above the edge of the nest. They 
look like tiny penguins, and their noise is out of all proportion 
to their size. The mother flies up to them. 

Through the door we notice that a boy, leading a young bull 
with a ring in its nose, stops to chat with a maid who escorts a 
pig by a string tied to its right hind foot. The porker sets up 
a dreadful squealing at the delay. On this side of the valley, cows 
are grazing on a curious morainal hillock surmounted by the 
crumbling walls of an ancient castle. There are large trees grow- 
ing on its broken battlements. Opposite, the morning mists drift 
before a dark symmetrical promontory, and light streams through 
the lateral Sulzbach valleys to either side, revealing the snows of 
the Venediger. 

Down by the brook, two sun-tanned lads in bathing trunks pre- 
pare their canvas boat for a swift voyage to the lake of Zell. One 
has stopped for a moment to assist a peasant mother bathe her 
naked baby in a huge wooden wash-tub. 

On the road to Krimml! we pass two old men mowing. » They 
have long white beards, and their scythes move slowly but with 
rhythm and purpose. They work mechanically, with unseeing 
eyes. The golden grain falls in straight aisles. Further on, the 
edge of the field is marked by a sign which reads, roughly trans- 
lated : 

“O, good friend, who passeth by, 
Mark the way thy path doth lie; 
Lest thou should tread upon this grass, 
And one mistake thee for an ass.” 

School is out and children, with their bags, come running past 
the fountain. The dark balconies of chalets are lighted by strings 
of spotless linen blowing in the wind. 

Krimml is the terminus of the narrow-gauge railroad that runs 
from Zell am See through the Salzach Valley. The engineer 
chugs one of the engines back and forth on a siding. It is small 
and black, with gold trimmings and a high spreading funnel. He 
notes our amusement and presses valves so that jets of white steam 
pour forth. 
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Through this valley, more than a century ago, came Archduke 
John of Habsburg on his visit to the Krimml waterfalls. He was 
the son of Leopold II, and brother of Francis II, last of the Holy 
Roman Emperors. He lived at Graz, in Styria, and, like the great 
Maximilian, was a lover of mountains. Later on, seeing the Ortler 
from the Reschen Scheideck Pass, he commissioned a member 
of his suite, Gebhard by name, to climb this splendid peak, the 
culminating point of Tyrol. 

Archduke John ascended the Ankogel in 1826, and two years 
later made an attempt on the Venediger, repulsed on a difficult 
route by an avalanche which struck down his leading guide. All 
these adventures resulted from his wandering in that long ago 
summer of 1800, and that is what we were thinking of as we sat 
below the falls of Krimml, where the foaming water seemed to 
hurl itself through the tree-tops, and a little troop of goats stood 
silhouetted against the driving sunlit spray. 


4. 


An ancient fortress above a river; a century-old painting of a 
man on a white horse; cascading waterfalls above a valley’s head 
—these hold the memory of three men, a snow-capped range above 
us joining their spirits with ours. 
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An American Ascent of Mont Blanc in 1856 


Through the courtesy of Mr. Arthur Fairbanks, of Dartmouth College, 
and Mrs. Chauncey A. Adams, the American Alpine Club has received the 
alpenstock used by their father, Henry Fairbanks (1830-1918), who reached 
the summit of Mont Blanc on August 5th, 1856. 

Fairbanks was born at St. Johnsbury, Vermont, graduating from Dart- 
mouth in 1853, and from Andover Theological Seminary. He was professor 
of Natural Philosophy at Dartmouth, 1860-65, and was an inventor as well 
as a clergyman, being recorded in Who’s Who in America and the Dictionary 
of American Biography as the co-inventor of the Fairbanks scales. 

He revisited Chamonix in 1891 with his wife, who survives him, and 
two of their children, finding his name as the one-hundredth in the register 
of those who had made the ascent. This was probably the fifth complete 
American ascent. 

We present a letter written by Charlotte (Chatty) Fairbanks, Henry’s 
sister, to her mother, giving an interesting account of the procedure and 
a attendant upon an ascent of Mont Blanc almost eighty years 
ago.—Ed. 


Vale of Chamouni, Aug. 6, 1856 
My dear Mother: 

If I remember my last letter was a journal and I know of no 
better way than to continue it now, for I take it for granted that 
you are anxious to know just what we are doing and seeing. I 
could fill sheets with an account of the last week, but it is well 
for you that I have not the time. I should soon weary you with 
descriptions of mountain climbing, of crossing glaciers, of clamber- 
ing over rocks and such like things which are the life of Chamouni. 

From Lauterbrunnen where I sent my last letter we came 
almost directly here passing Interlachen, one of the loveliest spots 
I have seen, lying in among the mountains between two tranquil 
lakes and commanding a view of the long range of snow covered 
Alps. Our carriage took us to Frutigen a place of little interest 
and from there we took mules the next day and began the long 
and tedious ride over the Gemmi pass. You remember Harry’s 
account of his experiences less eight years ago when the snow 
hanging over the rocks was the only foothold he had for sev- 
eral hours and all that time looking directly down a precipice 
5 or 600 feet. I can conceive of nothing more frightful than this 
pass is now with a good footpath. It requires pretty strong 
nerves to walk down without assistance and invalids who are 
carried over on men’s shoulders to the baths of Leuk on the other 
side are generally blindfolded in order that they may not see the 
terrors of the way. That night we slept at Leuk and went into 
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the bath houses to see the poor unfortunate persons who are 
obliged to sit their eight hours a day with the water heated to a 
temperature of 124 degrees. They are clothed in long woolen 
dresses, with only their heads above water and in order to pass 
away the time are all together so that as you look in upon them, 
you see in one corner a very funny group around a chessboard 
which is floating on the surface of the water, or in another a little 
company quietly taking their tea or reading a newspaper which 
they hold over their heads. There were some forlorn faces among 
them though, and I was glad that it was not my lot to sit in the 
baths of Leuk, week after week. A carriage ride the next day 
brought us to Martigny and from there we came on mules over 
the Col de Balme, one of the finest passes in Switzerland, to this 
loveliest of all valleys. From the top of this last pass we had 
our first view of Mt. Blanc from its base to the very summit 
surrounded by a perfect wilderness of sharp peaks or needles as 
they are called, guarding the Monarch of mountains. Chamouni 
is more beautiful even than I had expected, a little paradise shut 
in by giant Alps, and lying at the base of the highest mountain 
in Europe. The whole valley is beautifully cultivated and the 
rivers Arveron and Arve flow through the center of it. Chamouni 
is the place which of all others in the world I have wanted to see 
most, and I am not disappointed in it. The next morning, after 
we arrived here a party started for Mt. Blanc, the first one of the 
season. All Chamouni was in a state of great excitement and 
this English gentleman with his daughter’ (the fourth lady who 
has ever attempted the ascent), started off with some twenty guides 
and porters for the summit and came down the evening of the 
next day. On their arrival cannons were fired, flags were flying 
on the Hotels, a band of music preceded them to the village, and 
the whole village place was in a perfect uproar. The young lady 
was of course the great attraction and hundreds of eyes were 
fixed upon her in astonishment. She however didn’t look very 
much fatigued and walked behind the band surrounded by her 
guides to the hotel, and stood at her window a long time, listen- 
ing to the music and seeing the display of fireworks. Some one 
gave her a wreath of flowers which she carried in her hand through 





1 Richard Forman and Miss Emma Catherine Forman, Aug. 1, 1856. 
Miss Forman’s feminine predecessors were Marie Paradis (1809), Henriette 
d’Angeville (1838), and Mrs. T. Hamilton (1854). 
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CERTIFICATE GIVEN TO MISS CHARLOTTE FAIRBANKS AFTER HER ASCENTS 
TO THE JARDIN AND THE GRAND MULETS IN 1856. MISS FAIRBANKS 
WAS ONE OF THE FIRST AMERICAN WOMEN TO UNDERTAKE 

THESE EXCURSIONS 
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SENTED TO HENRY FAIRBANKS AFTER HIS ASCENTS OF 
THE JARDIN AND MONT BLANC IN 1856 
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the crowd. I never saw such excitement in a little village before. 
But you would be amused if I should tell you that your children 
had become objects of as great curiosity as this young lady. I 
hope you will laugh over the ridiculousness of it as much as we 
have. The next day after this party came down their success 
encouraged another one to attempt the same. Henry of course 
was a good deal excited for the opportunity was a very rare one 
and for a good while he hesitated, not knowing whether he had 
strength to go or not. He however decided to go as far as the 
Grand Mulets which is half way up the mountain and spend the 
night there with the party. The morning was so beautiful that 
Emma and I thought we would take our mules and go with them 
to the end of the mule path, and come back with one of our guides. 
When we got there Henry suggested the idea of our going on 
with him and returning the next day. This part of the way 
is considered the most difficult of the whole ascent and few ladies 
attempt it. Emma did not feel quite well and thought best to go 
back to the hotel but Henry was so anxious that I should go on, 
that I consented to try it. My guides were strong men and said 
they could assist me, so that there would be no difficulty. So 
they placed me between two Alp-stocks and one went before 
carrying an end of each in his hands, and another followed sup- 
porting the other ends. In this way I clambered up rocks for 
an hour and a half and then came to a glacier which it is neces- 
sary to cross in order to get to the Grand Mulets. This is con- 
sidered somewhat dangerous on account of the width and number 
of the crevasses. But they guard against this by attaching them- 
selves together by ropes and stepping carefully. I had two ropes 
around me, and these were fastened to two men on each side, so 
that I considered myself entirely safe. Henry was secured in the 
same way, and we went on for two hours, jumping crevasses, and 
sometimes when they were very wide, crossing them on ladders. 
This brought us to a hill of snow which required some strength 
to climb, and we soon found ourselves at the Grand Mulets. This 
place is so called because there are several large rocks rising 
directly out of the snow and supposed to resemble large mules or 
Grand Mulets. On one of them our little house stood. In the 
evening, we sent up several rockets which were answered way 
down below us, at Chamouni, and cannon were fired there for us. 
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At one o’clock in the morning the two gentlemen’ with their eight 
or ten guides started off for the summit by the light of lanterns. 
It was rather aggravating to Henry to be so near, and not go, 
and they had been gone but a few minutes before he began to 
talk with our guides about the difficulty of the way, expense etc. 
and at 5 o’clock I was watching him with his four trusty guides 
making his way through the snow towards the summit of Mt. 
Blanc. It was a splendidly clear morning, and as everything 
seemed to be favorable and he was half way there, I was anxious 
to have him go on. At two he came down somewhat exhausted, 
having been gone but nine hours, one of the shortest excursions 
that have ever been made to the summit. I was left at the Grand 
Mulets in care of two guides, while he was gone. The rarity of 
the atmosphere and the summit did not affect him unfavorably 
but the wind and hail blistered his face and eyes so that he is suf- 
fering a good deal with them today. After refreshing ourselves 
with wine we commenced the descent to Chamouni, a distance of 
over 20 miles. It was so late in the day and the snow on the gla- 
cier so soft from the heat of the sun, that we were obliged to go 
very carefully lest the snow which covered some of the crevices 
should give way under our feet. Still there was no danger at- 
tached as we were to so many guides, with ten feet of rope 
between us, so that if one slipped, there would be enough to sup- 
port him. In attempting to give my Alpenstock to one of the men, 
before jumping a crevice, so that I might fall into the arms of 
the guides who were ready to catch me on the other side it slipped 
from my hand, and I heard it as it struck the ice several hundred 
feet below me. I had become greatly attached to it for it had 
saved me from fatigue and perhaps accident. But it could not 
have had a more romantic death and burial. Do not be fright- 
ened mother at my account of glacier crossing. All these prepara- 
tions would indicate that there is a good deal of danger, and so 
there would be without them but I feel perfectly safe with these 
guides—they are a most noble set of men, and perfectly devoted 
to their employers. When we came here Henry looked up the 
same man who conducted him over the Gemmi a few years ago 
and such a self-sacrificing kind hearted fellow I never saw. After 
we were safely across the ice again, we untied the ropes and sat 





2 Probably three—Messrs. John and William Leech, and Thomas Houlds- 
worth. 
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down on the rocks to eat our lunch, and never did chickens and 
dry bread taste better. Some ten or fifteen miles were yet between 
us and Chamouni, but the path was so steep that in a short time 
we found ourselves at the foot of the mountain. As Henry did 
not expect to go to the summit when he left, we thought that 
perhaps we might escape the parade which always accompanies a 
return from Mt. Blanc. But the other party who had got down 
before us, had brought the news of his ascent and just as we 
reached the village we heard the cannon from our hotel which 
announced our arrival. Instantly the streets were filled with the 
most curious faces—peasants and visitors were all out and such 
an absurd sight. Henry and I walked, first followed by our 
guides with their axes and alpenstocks, and the crowd would 
make way for us to pass just as we came to them I never was 
placed in a more ludicrous position, and could not control my 
laughter at all. I don’t know which was the greatest object of 
curiosity, Henry or I, for it is considered as much of a feat for 
a lady to go to the Grand Mulets as for a gentleman to reach the 
summit, as it is the longest and most difficult part of the way. 
Until we reached the hotel, cannon were firing, & crowds fol- 
lowing us, but we were not relieved from this most embarrassing 
position even then, for we found the hotel keeper ready to meet 
us with a boquet of beautiful flowers. He then conducted us 
to a little table in the court yard, adorned with flowers. Here 
we found the party who had ascended with us, and all together 
drank champagne. But I assure you we did not stay here any 
longer than was necessary, for the landlord had prepared warm 
baths for us and we were rejoiced enough to retire out of the 
reach of so many staring eyes. Just after the excitement for us, 
a gentleman came down from another mountain which had never 
before been ascended,* and the crowd gathered around another 
hotel to witness his entry. In the evening, a continued firing was 
kept up between the two hotels. Both were illuminated, and bands 
were playing under our windows. We called for our tea to be 
served quietly in our rooms, but before we had finished, Henry 
was called down to receive another boquet and more honors, which 
latter however he declined. Did you imagine that your sober son 
was coming so far away, to create such a sensation? We have 





° The first ascent of the South Face of the Aig. du Midi (S. summit) was 
made on Aug. 5, 1856, by J. A. Devouassoud, A. and J. Simond. 
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given ourselves up to laughter ever since. Today Henry’s eyes 
are so much inflamed that he has not been able to leave his dark 
room but otherwise is very well indeed. I have some blisters on 
my feet as the result of my long walks but do not feel at all tired 
today. I cannot help laughing when I think of our Passumpsic 
walk of six miles, which was looked upon as such a wild under- 
taking. I should like to tell you about some of our other excur- 
sions about Chamouni but have not time. We have seen about 
everything here, and are now ready for Geneva—then Paris— 
then England—then home. 

Geneva—Aug. 10 Sunday aft. Yesterday we left Chamouni 
in the morning, taking leave of our pleasant home and that charm- 
ing little valley. I had formed a great attachment for it and drove 
away not without many regrets I assure you. If I should select 
one place of all others in Europe to see again, it would be Cha- 
mouni, with its surroundings, its cultivated lands, its cascades and 
mountains. Our ride of eighteen in a little char or very small 
carriage, was a pleasant one. We talked of home all the way, 
and of every one there and then we tried to realize that perhaps in 
five or six short weeks we should be there ourselves. 

Henry is very well, but has been so busy today that he says he 
cannot send even a line—much more I have to say, but adieu. 

Chatty 


In a letter written a week or more afterward, Henry Fair- 
banks speaks of the ascent “than which I scarcely ever enjoyed 
a day more,” and goes on to say that sun and wind blistered his 
face so that he was unable to see for three days. 

He preserved the expense account, which follows: 


CHAMOUNI GuIDEs 1856 
le Compte au monsieur du momblanc 


1 pour a voir changer le tour................... 5 fr. 
2 pour a voir étez au chapeaux et au montanver... 10 
ere ere 8 
eee ee ee EEE ELLE 18 
5 pour le jeardin les guides.....:..............- 26 
6 pour les trois mullet a 9 franc partéte qui féz... 27 
7 pour le garsont qui etaliz a veque nout......... 6 
8 pour le garsont qui a gardez les mules......... 3 
9 pour les 4 guide du momblanc................ 320 


10 pour les 3 mullet a 9 fran féz................ 27 
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11 pour le garsont qui les a ramenéz............. 4 
12 pour le porteur du monsieur au grand mullet.... 10 
13 pour les deux porteur qui son réstéz au grand 
mullet a veque la damme................. 10 
14 pour la perres de bat pour ia dame............ 3 
15 pour le téte noire et barberine................ 18 
WARS ics 495 francs 


The certificates illustrated measure 10.5 x 7.5 inches, and are 
in manuscript, printed certificates being first issued in 1857. The 
paper bears the Savoy cross as watermark, Chamonix not being 
annexed to France until 1860. The text now follows: 

Nous soussignés guides a Chamonix certifions a qui il 
appartiendra que mademoiselle Charlotte Fairbanks a fait la 
course du jardin a la mer de glace le deux aout 1856, et celle 
bien plus difficile et fatigante des grands-mulets le 6 méme 
mois,—dans ces deux voyages elle a constamment fait preuve 
d’un grand courage et de beaucoup de force au point que c’est 
apeine si elle a eu besoin de l’appui de ses guides, en voi de 


quoi nous apposons notre signature, chamonix le neuf aout 
1856. 


Nous soussignés guides a Chamonix certifions a qui il 
appartiendra que monsieur Henry Fairbanks a fait la course 
du jardin a la mer de glace le 2 aout 1856; et celle autremont 
perilleuse et fatigante de l’ascention a la plus haute cime du 
montblanc le 6 méme mois, dans ces deux courses particuliére- 
ment la derniére el la plus difficile incomparablement, il tou- 
jours fait preuve d’un courage admirable de beaucoup de 
prudence unie a force et une adresse étonnante en voi de quoi 
nous apposons notre signature. Chamonix le 9 aout 1856. 
(Both documents are signed by Tissay Joseph Victor, Fras- 

serand Michael Ambroise, Simond Louis, Francoi [sic] Favret, 
Balmat Guide Chef, Favret Sindic. On the back of the expense 
account, Fairbanks has written the names of Michel Ambroise 
Frasserand, Louis Cymon (Simond), Francois Favret and Pierre 
Ducros, his four guides on Mont Blanc.) 

Of the alpenstock only the uppermost twenty-seven inches 
remain, surmounted by a small chamois horn. The shaft bears 
the following names, spirally arranged: Rigi, St. Gotthard, Furca, 
Grimsel, Handech, Reichenbach, Gr. Scheidec, Semilhorn, Faul- 
horn, Vengernalp, Urchinen, Gemmi, Col de Balme, Chapeau, 
Montanvert, Brevent, Mer de Glace, Jardin, Gd. Mulets, Mont 
Blanc. 





A Survey of American Ascents in the Alps in 
the Nineteenth Century 


Introduction 


NY attempt to present the development of American moun- 
taineering in the Alps must, of very necessity, be frag- 
mentary. Records were inadequately kept, and much material is 
buried away in inaccessible press notices, diaries and Fiihrerbiicher. 
We find, however, that American travel in Switzerland began 
at an early date. A “Native of Pennsylvania”’ wandered from 
Paris through Switzerland and Italy in 1801-2. A Mr. Carter (?)’ 
resided in parts of Switzerland and France during 1813-15. A 
quarter of a century before this he had been in Geneva, studying 
under the naturalist Charles Bonnet (Saussure’s uncle) at Gen- 
thod. Visiting Chamonix, he walked to Montenvers and regis- 
tered at M. Desportes “Temple.” 

James Fenimore Cooper*® toured Switzerland in 1828 and 
1832, and, while at Lauterbrunnen on the first of these years, saw 
the flag on the summit of the Jungfrau, planted by Rohrdorf’s 
party. 

Dumas‘ describes a large party of Americans on the Faulhorn 
in 1832, and W. A. B. Coolidge’ records the visit of his grand- 
mother, Mrs. Brevoort, to the summit in 1835. Forbes® mentions 
that on September 17, 1842, he and Auguste Balmat rescued an 
American traveller on the Trelaporte precipice above the Mer de 
Glace, who “had not shown himself generously sensible of the 
great effort used in his preservation.” 

Among the first Americans to write a volume dealing with the 
Alps was the militant Presbyterian clergyman, George Barrell 
Cheever (1807-90), of New York, whose Wanderings of a Pil- 
grim in the Shadow of Mont Blanc and the Jungfrau Alp appeared 
in 1846. 


1 Native of Pennsylvania. Travels from Paris through Switzerland and 
Italy in the years 1801 to 1802. London, 1808. 
Carter (?). Letters from Switzerland and France. London, 1821. 
8 Cooper, J. F. Excursions in Switzerland. London, 1836. 
*Dumas, A. Impressions de Voyage. Paris, 1841. 
. Coolidge, W. A. B. Swiss Travel and Swiss Guide-Books. London, 


® Forbes, J. D. Travels through the Alps. Edinburgh, 1843. 
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Schirmer’ has recently summarized ita ssirei of Switzerland 
in American literature up to 1848. 

It is natural that the highest peak of the Alps, Mont Blanc, 
should have attracted Americans as it did travellers of other 
nationality. Chamonix was a part of the Grand Tour, and Mont 
Blanc an adventure for a lifetime. Certain it is that many who 
reached its summit never made any other great ascent or main- 
tained interest in mountaineering. 

The largest list of American climbers, up to 1876, is preserved 
in M. de Catelin’s (Stephen d’Arve’s) book, Les Fastes du Mont 
Blanc, and is based upon Chamonix records. Between 1819 and 
1876 nearly one hundred Americans attained the summit from this 
side. The list, however, is incomplete, some names being hope- 
lessly misspelled, while others are incorrectly listed as Americans. 
It is useful nevertheless in indicating certain tendencies in a grow- 
ing sport. The list follows, with such identifications and amplifi- 
cations® as I have been able to make. The name of the climber 
is first given in brackets exactly as it occurs in d’Arve’s list, 
except in the instances where it has been possible to include 
additional names. IJ. M. T.] 





7 Schirmer, G. Die Schweiz im Spiegel Englischer und Amerikamscher 
Literatur bis 1848. Leipzig, 1929. 

8 Bibliographic note: In addition to the references given I have gone 
through, in the attempt to identify names, the following: 

A. L. A. Portrait Index. 

Catalogue of the Library of Congress. 

William and Mary College: General Catalogue, 1660-1874. 

General Catalogue of Bowdoin College, 1794-1894. 

Catalogue of Rutgers College, 1766-1916. 

Students of the University of Virginia (to 1878). 

General Catalogue of Dartmouth College, 1796-1900. 

Columbia College Catalogue, 1754-1876. 

Williams College General Catalogue, 1795-1890. 

Catalogue of the Officers and Graduates of Yale University, 1701-1895. 

Quinquennial Catalogue of Harvard University, 1636-1915. 

University of Pennsylvania Biographical Catalogue, 1749-1893. 

Princeton University Catalogue, 1746-1906. 

Catalogue of Amherst College, 1821-1909. 

Matriculate Catalogue, Haverford College, 1833-1900. 


I desire to acknowledge the assistance of Kenneth A. Henderson and the 
late Henry F. Montagnier in connection with this paper, which is now printed 
by request of the Publication Committee. H. F. M. suggested that, for 
someone favorably situated, a consultation of the files of the Abeille de 
Chamonix would doubtless yield additional information on American ascents 
during the ’60s and ’70s. 
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Part I 


MONT BLANC 


1. (Howard). William Howard (1793-1834), of Baltimore, 
Md., University of Maryland, 1817; Adjunct Professor of 
Anatomy under Davidge; member of Building Committee, 1820- 
21; Professor of Natural Philosophy in academic department ; 
later in U. S. Topographical Engineers. In company with 

2. (Raussler). Jeremiah Van Rensselaer (1793-1871), of 
New York. Yale, 1813; M.D., University of New York, 1817. 
Associate Lecturer on Geology, New York Athenaeum; Director, 
American Academy of Fine Arts; Honorary Member, Royal 
Society of Edinburgh. 

August 12, 1819—the first American ascent; the tenth in 

C. E. Mathews’ list. Since Chamonix was at that time in 

Kingdom of Sardinia, this ascent antedates the first French 

ascent (Comte de Tilly, 1884). 


Annals of Mont Blanc, 121; Paccard wider Balmat, 271; A. J., 25, 
608; A. A. J., i, 327. The last two papers contain the original narra- 
tives, bibliography and portraits. 


3. Dr. Harry Allen Grant; b. 1813 at Simons Island, Georgia; 
d. 1884 at Enfield, Connecticut. Union College, 1830; M.D., 
Baltimore Medical College. 


Attempted ascent July 15-17, 1839, with one companion, 
eighteen guides and sixteen volunteers. Names are not given, 
but the leading guide was probably Joseph-Marie Couttet. 
Dr.. Grant made experiments on glacial motion, and took 
carrier-pigeons to the Grands Mulets, On the second day they 
arrived at the Grand Plateau after five hours’ walking, but as 
mist was rising and obscuring the view they thought it not 
worth while to continue the ascent, and returned to Chamonix 
the same day. 

Trumbull, Memorial History of Hartford County, Conn., 1633-1884; 
American Journal of Sciences and Arts, x\vi, 281; reprinted in The 
Recreation, A Gift-Book for Young Readers (London, 1845), and in 
Curiosities of Modern Travel: A Year-Book of Adventure (London. 
1846). It is planned to reprint this narrative as a separate mono- 
graph. Despite extensive search in Connecticut archives no portrait 
of Dr. Grant could be found. 


4. John Edward Owens, American comedian; b. Liverpool, 
1824; d. near Towson, Maryland, 1836. Came to U. S. at age of 
three ; educated in Philadelphia, making his appearance as an actor 
there in 1841. Manager of Baltimore Museum, 1849; opened 
Brougham’s Lyceum in New York, 1852, after which he toured 





DR. ISRAEL TISDALE TALBOT DR. WILLIAM OXNARD MOSELEY 
(1829-99) (1848-79) 


In 1854, when he made the second American Ascended Mont Blanc in 1874. Pioneer in 
ascent of Mont Blanc Eastern Alps. Killed on Matterhorn 


HENRY FAIRBANKS (1830-1918) CHARLOTTE FAIRBANKS (1837-69) 


Ascended Mont Blanc in 1856 Went with her brother to the Jardin and the 
Grand Mulets in 1856 
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MANUSCRIPT CERTIFICATE OF ASCENT OF MONT BLANC PRESENTED TO 
DR. I. TISDALE TALBOT IN 1854. HIS WAS THE SECOND 
AMERICAN ASCENT 
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Europe. Attempted ascent (after August 27) 1852, but details 
are lacking. ; 


Smith, Story of Mont Blanc, 136; Americana Encyclopedia; Apple- 
ton’s Cyclopedia of American Biography; portraits in Scribner’s (1879) 
xviii, 321; Century Mag. (1889) xvii, 194; McClure’s (1901) xvii, 151. 


5. (S.-T. Talbot, Dr.). August 26, 1854. Israel Tisdale 
Talbot ; b. Sharon, Massachusetts, 1829; d. Boston, 1899. Home- 
opathic Medical College of Philadelphia, 1853; M.D., Harvard, 
1854; Professor of Surgery, Boston University, 1873-76; Dean, 
1878-99. 


Dr. Talbot, admitting to “no little experience in mountain- 
climbing,” had been in the White Mountains during the sum- 
mer of 1853. The ascent of Mont Blanc was a cherished idea 
from childhood, as he had read Saussure’s account, besides 
Pococke and Windham’s description of Chamonix. He ob- 
tained additional details from an interview with Dr. Hamel, 
whose attempted ascent in 1820 terminated disastrously. 

During the summer of 1854, Talbot was in Tyrol and had 
but a few days to devote to Chamonix. A visit to the Jardin 
decided him to attempt Mont Blanc, and for his guides he 
selected “David Couttet, Alexander Devouassoud, Francois 
Tournet, and Francois Simond.” He mentions that some of 
the party had ice-axes. They started from the Hotel de la 
Couronne with a provision list almost equal to that of Albert 
Smith. Talbot left his letters and papers with his friend, 
Mr. Beck of Boston. 

A hailstorm caused some difficulty in reaching the Grands 
Mulets. Talbot describes the refuge, built three years before, 
as a “comfortable wooden building, some twenty feet long and 
eight feet wide, with stone walls on the outside.” Late but 
complete clearing allowed them to depart from the hut at 5.0 
next morning, and three hours later they were on the Grand 
Plateau. Near the top of the Mur de la Cote, a pistol they had 
brought to fire on the summit fell from a guide’s knapsack 
and slid down the glacier. They were on top just at noon. 

It was perfectly clear, and Talbot noted in the east the 
Righi Kulm “standing up in clear and solitary grandeur,” 
although he was incredulous when the guides pointed out the 
Gulf of Genoa. He left on the summit a part of a pebble that 
he had picked up on top of Mt. Washington, “a first greeting 
from the White Mountains—the Mont Blanc of America—to 
the Mont Blanc of Europe.” 

At the foot of the Mur de la Cote they found two wine 
bottles, left by a former party, and started these, with one of 
their own, down the Corridor, finding them again unbroken 
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below. The entire descent to Chamonix was accomplished in 
five and a half hours; they were acclaimed with champagne, 
bouquets and a triumphal arch. The Commune presented 


. Talbot with an elaborate document, signed by the guides, testi- 


we 


fying to his courage and the rapidity of the ascent. 


The text of the certificate (illustrated) is as follows: 


Chamounix le vingt huit aout mil huit cent cinquante quatre. 
Je soussigné Syndic de la commune de Chamounix declare 
d’aprés ma connaissance particuliére et l’attestation des guides 
soussignés quiont accompagné le Sieur I. Tisdale Talbot Doctor 
of Boston Massachusetts U. S. A. a la sommité du Mont-Blanc, 
que son courage son intrepidité, et son sang froid dans les 
endroits les plus périlleux ne se sont pas démentis un seul 
instant. J’atteste de plus que cette ascension qui eut tien le 
26 susdit mois a été exécutée avec une célérité telle qu’on en 
avait jamais vue. Le départ des grands mulets a la sommité 
(et retour au méme point de depart*) s’est effectué en sept 
heures* en trois heures. Total dix heures. En foi de quoi 
nous avons signé a apres. 


Michel Bossoney, guide chef Pour le Syndic absent 
Devouassou Alexandre, feu Pierre le vice Syndic 
Couttet David, fils Arraz Simon 


Tournier Francois 

Simond Francois 
As if the formal certificate were not enough for Dr. Talbot, 
find that the landlady of his hotel added one on her own 


account, which the doctor preserved: 


Veuve Tairraz 
Hotel de la Couronne 
Chamonix 

Sir, 

By addressing you these few lines, it is to communicate 
you that of all the travellers who tried and who succeeded of 
climbing the Giant of the Alps, there was not one yet who 
shewed as much courage and perseverance as you did when you 
went off from Chamonix to undertake this dangerous voyage 
in a state of weather which was not at all favorable for it. 

Therefore, dear Sir, it is my duty to tell you that all the 
strangers who stay here at Chamonix, as well as the inhab- 
itants of this place, admire not only your courage but are 
pleased that your undertaking has been crowned with perfect 
success. 

I direct myself, then, to you, Sir, as Mistress of the hotel 
which you honor of your presence, to communicate you our 
real satisfaction of your successful ascent of Mont Blanc. 
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May ever Providence be on your side as it was these last 
two days of danger. : 
In attendance, I remain your 
most obedient 
Servant 


Who’s Who in America; Bartol, Pictures of Europe (Boston, 1855), 
the narrative being contained in an appendix. It is planned to reprint 
this as a separate monograph. 

6. (Heard, Georges). August 17, 1855. George W. Heard, 
who later changed his name to George Farley Heard; b. Ipswich, 
Massachusetts, 1837; studied at Harvard for a short time, but was 
advised to go south for his health. Later, attended university at 
Geneva, Switzerland, during which period he made the ascent of 
Mont Blanc. He then became connected with the management 
of the firm of Augustine Heard and Co., with mercantile interests 
in China. His ascent in 1855 was followed in 1857 by a second 
ascent, made with his brother, Augustine. George Heard died in 
1875, on board S. S. “Anadye,” in the Red Sea, and was buried at 
Suez. In 1855 he was the youngest man ever to have attained the 
summit of Mont Blanc, and was also the first American to attain 
the summit twice. 

The American Alpine Club possesses George Heard’s manu- 
script accounts, which it is planned to publish as separate 
monographs, as well as ‘his certificates of ascent. Certificate 
No. 88, signed by Cachat, Zacharie; Couttet, Jean; Cachat, 
Julien ; Couttet, Jean Michel and Guide-chef Balmat. Heard’s 
companion on the 1855 ascent was a young Eton boy, Kyrle 
Alfred Chapman. See Times, September 9, 1855. 


7. (Houlesworth, Th.). August 18, 1855. No information, 


but as G. Heard lists a Thomas Houldsworth (Scot) on August 5, 
1856, d’Arve’s entry as American may be an error. 


8. (Hidd, James). September 24, 1855. No information. 
For similar name see No. 12. Wilkinson (1866) lists James Kidd 
twice. 


9. (Bulwer, James). September 25, 1855. Accompanied by 
Sorgent, C. 

James Benjamin Bulwer (1820-99) and Charles Sargent 

made an almost successful attempt to ascend the mountain 


August 25-27, 1852, and apparently returned to complete their 
effort three years later. They were, however, Englishmen, and 
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d’Arve is incorrect in listing them as Americans. Bulwer later 
became a member of A. C. 


Ae ae = Bulwer, Extracts from My Journal (Norwich, 1853). 
The frontispiece of the latter book is said to be Bulwer’s portrait. 


10. (Fairbanck, Henry). Henry Fairbanks (1830-1918), of 
St. Johnsbury, Vermont. Dartmouth, 1853; Andover Theological 
Seminary; Professor of Natural Philosophy, Dartmouth, 1860-65. 
Clergyman-inventor. Co-inventor of the Fairbanks scales. 


Henry Fairbanks and his sister, Charlotte, crossed the 
Gemmi and arrived at Chamonix in time to witness the celebra- 
tion attendant upon the return of Richard Forman and his 
daughter from their ascent of August 1, 1856. Fairbanks and 
his sister decided to accompany the next party as far as the 
Grands Mulets, and, on the next day, August 5, Fairbanks was 
so desirous of making the ascent that he set out behind the 
first party with four additional guides (Michel Ambroise Fras- 
serand, Louis Simond, Francois Favret and Pierre Ducros), 
leaving his sister at the Grands Mulets. The round trip from the 
Grands Mulets was made without incident in nine hours, and 
the descent continued to Chamonix. After their arrival, for 
which cannon were fired, they witnessed the return of the local 
people who had made the first ascent of the S. face of the Aig. 
du Midi on that day. 

Fairbanks revisited Chamonix in 1891 with his wife and 
two of their children, finding his name as the one hundredth 
in the register of those who had made the ascent. This appears 
to have been the fifth complete American ascent. 

Who’s Who in America; Dictionary of American Biography. A 
descriptive letter written by Charlotte Fairbanks appears in the present 
Journal, p. 353. 


11. (Morrison, A.-M.). July 20, 1857. G. Heard, on the 
back of his own certificate of ascent, notes that this was A. M. 
Morrison, Worcester, Massachusetts, who accompanied 


12. (Kidd, James). July 20, 1857. Note similarity of name 
to No. 8. G. Heard notes that this was James Kent Stone, Brook- 
line, Massachusetts. Stone (1840-1921) graduated from Harvard 
in 1861, and became “Father Fidelis.” He was the first American 
to become a member of A. C. (1860), and the first to have ascents 
in more than one district to his credit. This disposes of the state- 
ment by Mumm (A.C. R.) that all of Stone’s ascents were made 
in 1860. 

ACK. 4, 313; Ad. 32, 2265 34; Sa. 





GEORGE HEARD (1837-75) AUGUSTINE HEARD (1827-1905) 
The first American to make two ascents of Accompanied his brother up Mont Blanc in 
1857 


Mont Blanc: 1855 and 1857 


JOSEPH STORY FAY (1847-1912) JOHN RITCHIE, 2ND (d. 1919) 


Ascended Mont Blanc in 1865, and sang At the time of his ascent of Mont Blanc 
“Dixie” at the Grand Mulets. From group in 1874 
photo of Harvard crew that rowed on the 

Thames in 1871 
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HAND-WRITTEN 
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13. (Dana, W.-Hophon), of Boston. August 27, 


Le Roy Stuyvesant. 


panied by his brother 


ington. 


ascent of Mont Blanc was made with the preceding 
September 5, 1857. 
Who’s Who in America. 


17. (Murray, Andreys). 
Murray (1812-78), Scots botanist. 


18. (Coovent, Anthony). August 27, 1859. 


19. (Huton-Farras). August 27, 1859. 


viduals. 
20. (Stanley-Smith, H.). 


ascent of Mont Blanc. (See No. 12.) 
ascents in the Oberland with Leslie Stephen. 


21. (Burny, W.). August 8, 1861. 

22. Unknown. August 11, 1861. Listed thus by 
(1866). 

23. (Kley, D.-E.). August 24, 1861. 

24. (Peuman, Charles). August 27, 1861. Charles 


the name as Altendkse. 
26. (Hamilton Lockwood). 
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1857. Ac- 


cording to G. Heard this was S. W. Dana, who accompanied 
14. (Steyvesant, Le Noy), of New York. August 27, 1857. 


15. (Heard, George). September 5, 1857. See No. 6. Cer- 
tificate No. 112, signed by Frasserand, Pierre Auguste; Michel 
Paccard ; Simond, Jcan Michel ; Simond, Julien ; Couttet, Francois ; 
Couttet, Jean; Guide-chef Bossoney. His second ascent, accom- 


16. (Heard, Aug.). Augustine Heard (1827-1905), of Wash- 
Born at Ipswich, Massachusetts; after graduation from 
Harvard in 1847 went to China in mercantile pursuits, returning 
to the U. S. in 1857. U.S. Minister to Korea, 1890-93. His 


(No. 15), 


August 9, 1859. Possibly Andrew 


No information, 
except that the ascent took place on the same day as that of 

Wilkinson (1866) 
states that Henry, Huton and Farras were three different indi- 


July 18, 1860. A. L. Mumm be- 
lieved this to be a pseudonym for James Kent Stone (“Father 
Fidelis”), but this is incorrect unless Stone made more than one 
In 1860, Stone made 


No information. 


Wilkinson 


No information. 


Penniman. 


25. (Allendkoc, Richard). August 28, 1861. Wilkinson gives 


August 4, 1862. Listed thus by 
Wilkinson; recorded in d’Arve’s list as an Englishman. 
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27. (Weid, Georges W.). July 22, 1865. Probably a dupli- 


cation of No. 35. 


28. (Sebright, John). July 24, 1865. No information. 
29. (Fay). September 4, 1865. Joseph Story Fay, Jr. (1847- 


1912), of Boston; took special law course at Harvard, graduating 
in 1870. 


His son, Mr. Prescott Fay, has presented to the American 
Alpine Club the alpenstock used in 1865, on which the follow- 
ing names were burned: St. Gotthard, Brtinig, Abendberg, 
Grindelwald, Wengernalp, Mirren, Staubbach, Faulhorn, Gr. 
Scheideck, Reichenbach, Giessbach, Forclaz, Tete-noire, Cha- 
monix, Montanvert, Mer de Glace, Brevent, Flegere, Cas 
(cade) du Dard, Aiguille de la Gliere, Col du Geant, Mont- 
friuti, Col de Ferret, Buet, Pi(e)rre Berard, Pierre Pointue, 
Grands Mulets, Mont Blanc, Col du Tour, Col de Voz(a). 

The ascent was made in company with 


30. (Prickard, Arthur-O.). September 4, 1865. Mr. Prickard 


(A.C. R., ii, 272) is not an American, although so listed by d’Arve, 
as shown by the following letter from England, December 6, 1932: 


“Thank you very much for your reminder of a pleasant 
episode in 1865, of which I have no written record. I cannot 
claim the honour of American citizenship but as glad to have 
been associated with one in Mr. Fay, a very young man as 
I remember him, and a most agreeable companion. I cannot 
recall any personal trait except that once, probably during the 
night at the Grands Mulets, he broke into song of a more or 
less melodious character, but very loud, as to his resolution 
to ‘live or die with Dixie.’ I thought of him as a Northerner 
(the Civil War was then at an end) but cannot remember his 
State.” 

Mr. Prescott Fay adds: “My father was in the habit of 
singing ‘Dixie’ at that time and my eldest brother thinks it 
was characteristic of him to burst into song suddenly. As a 
child, years later of course, I can remember his singing some 
of his old favorite songs spontaneously, so I think the incident 
described by Mr. Prickard is a very good clue.” 

One of the guides of this party, which included two other 
Englishmen, was Pierre Simon Benoit, of Argentiére. 


31. (Fay). September 5, 1865. No information, but prob- 


ably a duplication of the above (No. 29). 


32. (Cobb, Gerard-Frangois). September 5, 1865. Gerard 


Francis Cobb (1838-1904), Trinity College, Oxford. Accom- 
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panied by (Donaldson, Rawlins). W. D. Rawlins, later Vice- 
Provost of Eton. Accompanied by (Baxter-Towsend, Richard). 
Richard Baxter Townsend. 

These were Englishmen, guided by Francois Devouassoud 


(A. J., 31, 201), and d’Arve is incorrect in listing them as 
Americans. 


33. (Esherwood, John). September 6, 1865. No informa- 
tion. 


34. (Coolidye, F.-J.). September 7, 1865. Possibly Joseph 
Franklin Coolidge (18?-65) ; M.D., Harvard. 1862. 


35. (Weld, Georg.-W.). September 22, 1865. Probably 
George Walker Weld (18?-1905); Harvard, 1865. Note simi- 
larity of name to No. 27. The ascent was made with 


36. (Sierce, W.). September 22, 1865. Probably George 
Winslow Pierce; Harvard, 1864. 


37. (Earle, Sem.-Joseph). September 28, 1865. No infor- 
mation. 


38. (Miss Brevoort). October 2, 1865. Meta Claudia 
Brevoort (d. 1876), aunt of W. A. B. Coolidge and the first 
American woman to ascend Mont Blanc. 

C.A.F. Ann., xxvi, 273. 


39. (Curtis, C.-S.). July 18, 1866. No information. 


40. (Howard, Payson-Arnold). September 5, 1866. Howard 
Payson Arnold, listed by d’Arve as an Englishman, was an Ameri- 
can who, for two years prior to his ascent, had been European 
correspondent of the Boston Post. 


Arnold mentions the tendency of Alpine Club members at 
that time to transfer their allegiance from Chamonix to Zer- 
matt. His companions were British—C, Douglas and A. H. 
Lassen. They were joined at Pierre Pointue by a Frenchman, 
who wore a blue cloth suit of latest style, dainty cravat and 
vest, black hat, brown kid gloves and boots of thin calf-skin. 
He carried a small copy of Rousseau’s Emile, bound in green 
and gold. Arnold and the two Englishmen were equipped 
with plenty of underclothing, nailed shoes, mittens, worsted 
helmets, leggings, veils, blue glasses and alpenstocks. He 
describes the new edifice of two wooden rooms called the 
Grand Hotel Imperial des Grands Mulets. Its furnishings 
consisted of three bedsteads and four mattresses, a table, a 
rusty stove, five pine stools and some straw. There were also 
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ten iron cups and spoons, six or seven earthen platters and 
tin pail. 

Shortly after starting, next morning, the Frenchman gave 
out, and Arnold, with the guide to whom he was roped, pro- 
ceeded alone, the Englishman being roped with guides in an- 
other group. Leaving the Grands Mulets at 2.30, they ascended 
by the Corridor and the Mur de la Cote, reaching the summit 
at 10. Twenty minutes were spent there, Arnold describing 
the “Gulf of Genoa and the dark blue of the Mediterranean” 
as part of the view. They reached the Grands Mulets once 
more at 1.30 and Chamonix at 5.0, being received with cham- 
pagne and firing of cannon. 

Arnold, The Great Exhibition (New York, 1868). 


41. (Wilkinson, Dudley-P.). September 14, 1866. [Same 


name, Yale, 1897.] Ascent made with his brother 


42. (Wilkinson, John). September 14, 1866. [? John Wil- 


kinson (1821-91), author of Narrative of a Blockade Runner 
(New York, 1877).] 


A letter, dated Berne, September 23, 1866, printed in the 
Syracuse (N. Y.) Journal, is reprinted in the (?Boston) 
Evening Transcript of November 8, 1866. It was written by 
an “enterprising young American . . . . accompanied by his 
younger brother.’””’ They ascended Monte Rosa with the two 
[Peter] Taugwalds and “at once engaged them to meet us in 
Chamouny to guide us up Mont Blanc . . . . the son had 
made the ascent of Mont Blanc twice in 66, the father never.” 
Bad weather held them back for several days and finally the 
two guides were paid off and dismissed. But an Englishman, 
“who was anxious to take his family of young ladies up to 
the Grands Mulets, at once engaged the guides, as well as two 
other Zermatt guides who happened to be there, and invited 
the brothers Wilkinson to join the party. Fourteen in all, 
they reached the Grands Mulets in eight hours on September 
12 and returned to Chamonix. There the Wilkinsons decided 
to take advantage of the improved weather, re-engaged the 
Taugwalds, had themselves photographed and went back next 
afternoon to the Grands Mulets. 

Starting at 2.45 a. M. on September 14, the four reached 
the summit at half-past eight by way of the Corridor and the 
Mur de la Cote. Descent to Grands Mulets took three hours. 
On their arrival in Chamonix the hotels were decorated with 
French and American flags, cannon and champagne forming 
the usual climax. This appears to be the first American ascent 
in which Swiss guides took part. 
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J. Wilkinson copied from the record of the Guide-Chef 
the names of the Americans who had made the ascent: 


11. Mr. Howard, July 10, 1809; Mr. Rensselaer, July 10, 1809. 

71. Dr. G. Talbot, August 25, 1854. 

88. George W. Heard, August 16, 1855. 

96. James Kidd, September 23, 1855. 

102. Henry Fairbanks, August 4, 1856. 

110. A. W. Morrison, July 19, 1857. 

111. James Kidd, July 19, 1857. 

119. H. W. Dana, Boston, August 26, 1857. 

118. LeRoy Stuyvesant, New York, August 26, 1857. 

120. George W. Heard, September 4, 1857. 

122. Auguste Heard, September 4, 1857. 

156. Andrew Murray, August 8, 1859. 

158. Anthony Covrent, August 26, 1859. 

159. Henry-Huton-Farras, August 25, 1859. (Three different indi- 
viduals. ) 

187. W. Burney, August 7, 1861. 

188. Unknown, August 11, 1861. 

200. D. E. Kley, August 23, 1861. 

205. Charles Penniman, August 26, 1861. 

206. Richard Altendske, August 27, 1861. 

224. Hamilton Lockwood, August 4, 1862. 

322. M. Fay, August 4, 1865. 

326. F. T. Coolidge, August 6, 1865. 

336. Geo. W. Weld, August 21, 1865; W. Pierce, August 21, 1865. 

341. Miss Brevoort, October 2, 1865. 

346. C. Curtis, July 17, 1866. 

349. H. P. Arnold, September 4, 1866. 

353. D. P. Wilkinson, September 14, 1866; John Wilkinson, Septem- 
ber 14, 1866. : 


43. (Johnson, Warner-J.). September 15, 1866. Identifica- 
tion uncertain [John Warren Johnson; Harvard, 1876. Warren 
Johnson ; Bowdoin, 1854]. 

44. (Buel, Oliver-P.). October 4, 1866. Probably Oliver 
Prince Buel; Williams, 1859. Ascent made with 

45. (Lesroy, Mac-lean). October 4, 1866. Identification un- 
certain, but possibly Henry Wykoff Le Roy; Williams, 1867. 

46. (Johnson, J.-A.). July 11, 1867. Identification uncertain 
[J. A. Johnson (1829-?), U. S. Representative in 1870]. 

47. (Copcutt). August 19, 1867. No information. 

48. (Bishop, David-W.). September 7, 1867. Possibly David 
Bishop (1824-76); Rutgers, 1843; A.M., 1846. Ascent made 
with his (?) brother 

49. (Alston, Bishop). September 7, 1867. T. Alston Bishop 
(d. 1880), of New York. Member of A.C. in 1871. Made a 
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second ascent of Mont Blanc, August 20, 1872, d’Arve being 
incorrect in listing him as an Englishman. 
AICR., ti, 23; CoA. FP. CRB); 622; C.AeM., ‘xiii, 583: 

50. (Hockle, W.-H.). August 3, 1868. No information. 

51. (Edward, J.). August 7, 1868. No information, except 
that ascent was made on the same day as that of 

52. (Chase, B.-Harrington). August 7, 1868. No informa- 
tion. 

53. (Coolidge, P.). July 6, 1869. Rev. W. A. B. Coolidge 
(1850-1926) ; member of A. C. in 1870. This was the first descent 
by the Bosses route. 

A.C.R,, ii, 54; A.J., 38, 278; C.A.F. Ann. (1895), 10. 

54. (M. H.). July 19, 1869. No information. 

55. (Buchanan, Winthrop). August 4, 1869. No informa- 
tion, except that ascent took place on same day as that of 

56. (Weeks, Robert). August 4, 1869. Possibly Robert K. 
Weeks; Yale, 1862. 

57. (Whiting, Walter-B.), of New York. July 5, 1870. No 
information except that the ascent was made with 

58. (Lewis, William-F.). July 5, 1870. William Fisher 
Lewis (1846-1908), of Philadelphia. Partial student at Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania, leaving at close of sophomore year. Mer- 
chant; 1861, active service with Co. A, Ist reg., res. brig. militia 
of Pa.; 1863, 32nd volunteer infantry of Pa. 


U. P. Register, August, 1908; U. P. memorabilia file (obit. and 
port.). 


59. (Kandall, John-C.). September 6, 1870. John C. Ran- 
dall, of Quincy, Mass. In company with 

60. (Jos.-B. Bean). September 6, 1870. Joseph B. Bean, of 
Baltimore. Both of these men succumbed in the catastrophe due 
to bad weather and poor guiding which overtook the large party 
on this date. 


Annals of Mont Blanc, 233; Durier, 447; A.J., 2, 80; 5, 189, 196; 
Anglo-American Times, October 22, 1870. 


61. (Colgate, C. M.), of New York. July 4, 1872. Ascent 
made with 
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62. (Morse, R.-C.). July 4, 1872. Richard C. Morse, of 
New York. No information, other than Durier’s mentioning 
that this party celebrated Independence Day on the summit. 

63. (Rane, John-T.), of New York. July 28, 1872. No in- 
formation, except that the ascent was made on the same day as 
that of 

64. (Graham-Gardiner-S.), of New York. July 28, 1872. 
No information. 

65. (Davenport, W.). August 10, 1872. No information. 

66. T. Alston Bishop, of New York. August 20, 1872. 
Bishop’s second ascent (see No. 51). D’Arve is incorrect in list- 
ing him as an Englishman, and it is possible that the same error 
applies to John Hadley, who made the ascent on the same day. 

Ascent made on the same day as that of 

67. (Bauer, Seraph.). August 20, 1872. No information. 

68. (Whitewright-Suart, W.), of New York. September 10, 
1872. William Whitewright Stuart (? Stewart), who left New 
York and settled in Barcelona. Ascent made on the same day as 
that of 

69. (Withington, Charles-S.). September 10, 1872. Prob- 
ably Charles Sumner Withington; Princeton, 1869; A.M. 1871; 
Columbia, LL.B., 1872. 

70. (Reuce, général). September 12, 1872. No information. 
Name not in Register of the Army, 1815-79. Possibly Maj. Genl. 
(vols.) Elliott Warren Rice—retd. 1865; d. 1887. 

Heitman, Historical Register of the U. S. Army, 1789-1889. 

71. (Clapp, R.-P.). September 13, 1872. Probably Robert 
Parker Clapp; Harvard, 1879; LL.B., 1862. Ascent made on the 
same day as that of 

72. (Freuk-Learned). September 13, 1872. No information. 


73. (Clarence, Rev. Burel), of New York. September 14, 
1872. No information. 

74. (Storron, James-J.). July 4, 1873. James Jackson Stor- 
row; Harvard, 1857; d. 1897. 


75. (Elliot, W.). July 18, 1873. Possibly William Henry 
Elliot; Harvard, 1872; LL.B., 1876. 
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76. (Talmadge van Rensselaer, J.). July 30, 1873. James 
Tallmadge Van Rensselaer (18?-1899), of New York. Harvard, 
LL.B., 1867. 

77. (Terry, R.), of New York. August 5, 1873. Probably 
Roderick Terry; Yale, 1870; College of New Jersey, DD., 1882. 

78. (Parker, Charles-W.), of Chicago. August 15, 1873. No 
information, except that the ascent was made on the same day as 
that of 

79. (Hoehn, G.), of New York. August 15, 1873. No 
information. 

80. (Fox, J.-M.). August 29, 1873. Joseph Mickle Fox 
(1853-1918), of Philadelphia. Attorney; Haverford, 1873. 


The American Alpine Club possesses a portrait of Mr. Fox, as well 
as his certificate of ascent (No. 520), signed by the guides Francois 
Cachat, Simond Joseph fils de Louis, Simond Mederic, Guide-chef 
Balmat. 


81. (Ayer, James-B.). July 7, 1874. James Bourne Ayer 
(1848-1910), of Boston. Harvard, 1869; M.D., 1873. 


Boston Medical and Surgical Journal, clxii, 692 (obit.). His son 
possesses the certificate of ascent, which was made with 


82. (Moseley, W.-O.-J.-). July 7, 1874. William Oxnard 
Moseley, Jr. (1848-79), of Boston. Harvard, 1869; M.D., 1873. 
Member of A.C. in 1877. Killed while descending the Matter- 
horn. 


A.C.R., iii, 208; Ostalpen, ii, 362; Rey, Matterhorn, 318; N.A.P. 
(obit.), x, 141; A.J., 9, 372; Pioneers, 259. 


83. (Ritchie, John). July 14, 1874. John Ritchie II; Har- 
vard, 1861. Never in business; frequently travelled in Europe; 
second wife a native of Dresden. He died in 1919. Ascent made 
with his friends 

84. (Rand, William-H.). July 14, 1874. William Henry 
Rand. Formerly of Rand and Avery, of Boston; went to Chicago 
and became the Rand of Rand, McNally. About 1874 his family 
lived in Vevey. Ascent made with his son 

85. (Rand, Charles E.). July.14, 1874. Stated by d’Arve to 
have been but fifteen years of age at the time. He died in 1928. 

No portraits could be found in Rand, McNally archives. 

86. (Wild, Chat.-E.). August 21, 1874. No information, 

except that the ascent was made on the same day as that of 
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87. (Calderon-Carlisle). August 21, 1874. No information 
[ ? Ignacio Caldéron (1846-19?), Bolivian minister to U. S.; lec- 
turer at Harvard], except that ascent was made on the same day 
as that of 


88. (Russel-John-W.). August 21, 1874. No information. 


89. (Daland). August 25, 1874. The rarity of this family 
name led to the discovery that the man was Tucker Daland, of 
Boston; Harvard, 1873; LL.B., 1876. Mr. Daland wrote on 
November 13, 1932: 


“Yours of Nov. 9 and a letter from my son have stirred up 
a very old affair. I never thought that my ascent of Mont 
Blanc was a very important matter, but I find that I have 
preserved the Certificat d’Ascension which I think I shall send 
to you some day. It is numbered 26, but it does not seem 
possible that I was the 26th person to ever go up that easy 
mountain. 

I know nothing about any Americans going up just pre- 
vious; but a fortnight or so later, I met two Harvard friends 
in Geneva—Wendell Goodwin and Amory Hodges of Har- 
vard ’74—and advised them to take the same trip that I did 
and they did so. 

My going up was quite accidental. Two Englishmen 
(names on certif.) asked me to join them, and I consented; 
thinking that if they could manage it, I could also. There 
was no risk in it, as the Snow was in perfect condition, and no 
danger from avalanches. 

On the way down we stopped a little while at the hut 
(Grands Mulets) and I met two other Englishmen named 
Dent who had been up the mountain that same day [not in 
d’Arve’s list]. The elder Dent was I believe, President of 
the English Alpine Club [not until 1887] at that time. They 
asked me to join them in a trip over the Col du Géant and on 
; over the Col St. Théodule to Zermatt which I did; and then 
a we went up Monte Rosa. Both Col du Géant and Monte Rosa 
: were much more of a climb than Mont Blanc, but neither was 
a first class climb. 

This is about all the Swiss mountaineering I ever did except 
a few minor mountain excursions rather than climbs; but I 
am glad to have it to look back on.” 

Mr. Daland’s son states that they climbed the Zugspitze 
together in 1904. Mr. Daland has since presented the certifi- 
cate and his portrait to the American Alpine Club. The certifi- 
cate is numbered (for some unexplainable reason) 26, bears 
the names of his British companions, Cafral and Melvil, and 
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is signed by Couttet, Joseph; Simond, Auguste, and Guide- 
chef Simond. 
90. (Wludul-Gordiom). September 8, 1874. Wendell Good- 
win (18?-98) ; Harvard, 1874. In company with 

91. (Amony, G. Hodges). September 8, 1874. Amory 
Glazier Hodges (18?-19?); Harvard, 1874. 

The identification of the two preceding names is made cer- 

tain by Mr. Daland’s letter (see No. 89). 

2. (Curtis, Joseph, de), of Boston. July 31, 1875. [?Joseph 
Henry Curtis (1841-).]. 

93. (King, Roland). August 26, 1875. No information. 

94. (Pickman, L.). August 28, 1875. Dudley Leavitt Pick- 
man; Harvard, 1873. Some Mountain Views (1933). In com- 
pany with 

95. Edward Silsbee. August 28, 1875. Uncle of preceding. 
Not listed by d’Arve. Mr. Silsbee at the time was fifty-two years 
of age. 

96. (Jones, Horatio-M.). September 3, 1875. No informa- 
tion. 

97. Henry Remsen Whitehouse (1857-197), of New York. 
Ascent made in 1875, but exact date unknown. Not in d’Arve’s 
list. Member of A.C. in 1876. 

AC. te, 8, dee: S.-C. CS): C.ALP. CBB); A.7.,. $2, 1%. 


D’Arve’s list goes no further than 1876, and nothing is to be 
gained by tracing additional American ascents. One, however, 
should note the two following: 

Mrs. G. Marke. Killed by falling into crevasse on Grand 
Plateau, Mont Blanc, August 2, 1870. 

Annals of Mont Blanc, 233; Durier, 443; d’Arve, 277; Echo des 

Alpes (1870). 

Howard A. Riegel (1875-98), of Philadelphia. Killed on 
Mont Blanc, July 14, 1898. 

His sister wrote on January 5, 1933, as follows: 

“Howard Riegel was born in Philadelphia on Dec. 5, 1875. 

Educated in the Friends School in Philadelphia; Andover, 


Mass., and at the Public Schools in Geneva, Switzerland. 
From the age of fifteen, he took keen delight in the study of 
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geography, map drawing and the excursions Swiss boys make 
into the mountains with their masters. He climbed many of 
the Alps both in French and German Switzerland and spent 
much time in the Bernese Oberland. 

His first ascent was successfully made from Chamonix, 
returning by the same route. His second ascent, also from 
Chamonix, but by another route, was made early in July, 1898 
(1 shall send you the exact date later). He slept in a refuge 
near the top, where he left a record in the log book and de- 
scended to Courmayeur, Italy, where he talked with many of 
the guides and whence he wrote to his family then in Frascati, 
Italy. He told the chief guide at Courmayeur that he intended 
returning over another shoulder. The guide, with whom I 
afterward talked, begged him not to go unaccompanied as the 
climb was a dangerous one and the trail badly marked. He 
started back on July 12, 1898, in time to reach a refuge before 
sunset. When he was within a comparatively short distance 
of the hut the trail forked, he took the more distinct one, which 
proved to be a chamois trail, and found himself on a high 
ledge of rock about 1000 ft. above the refuge. It is surmised 
that he went to the edge to look for the hut, laying down his 
axe and knapsack and was blown over by a very strong wind 
that was blowing at the time. He fell in deep snow, asphyx- 
iated. He was found by a French lawyer from Lyons, who 
sent one of his guides to Courmayeur to get help. While the 
French party was waiting for the return of their guide, my 
brother’s axe, knapsack and cap were blown down from the 
ledge. He is buried in the cemetery at Courmayeur. If I can 
find it, I will gladly send you the map on which he traced both 
routes.” 

Annals of Mont Blanc, 243, 323; Whymper, Chamonix, 62; Revue 
Alpin (1898), 249. 
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If from the foregoing list one excepts the incomplete, doubtful 
(possible duplications) and those where nationality is not certainly 
, American, one must exclude Nos. 3, 4, 7, 9, 17, 26, 27, 30, 31, 32, 
i leaving 94 Americans who reached the summit of Mont Blanc 
a prior to 1877. 

We shall next consider those whose enthusiasm for moun- 
taineering led them to make ascents of additional, less famous 
peaks, and in other areas. For this a topographical basis is the 
most satisfactory arrangement and has been followed. 

(To be concluded with Part II) 
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SECRETARY’S ANNUAL REPORT 


Our membership has suffered unusually heavy losses since the 
Annual Meeting in Boston last year. Within a week in Feb- 
ruary there died our Honorary Members, Douglas W. Freshfield 
and King Albert of Belgium. Five Active Members have died— 
Rodney L. Glisan, Albert R. Ellingwood, Miss Wilhelmine G. 
Wright, Dwight G. Lavender, Alfred E. Roovers. Six members 
have resigned and one has been dropped. Four Active Members 
have been elected, making the total membership at the end of the 
year 221, composed of 9 Honorary and 213 Active Members, 
one, Dr. Workman, being carried in both categories. This repre- 
sents a net loss of two Honorary and eight Active Members 
within the year, the first loss in any year since the War. 








Three meetings of the Board of Directors have been held dur- 
ing the year, on January 13th, March 24th and October 8th. The 
sixth issue of the JOURNAL appeared in June. This issue, the first 
under Dr. Thorington’s editorship, was well up to previous stand- 
ards. Two informal dinners have been held in New York, one 
on April 6th, at which skiing pictures were shown, and one on 
December 7th, attended by sixty-one members and guests, at 
which various members spoke, with slides and moving pictures on 
Mt. Robson, including Messrs. Strumia, Hainsworth, Roovers, 
Hall and Miss Buck. On December 9th Miss Marjory Bridge 
(now Mrs. Francis P. Farquhar) entertained about twenty-five 
Pacific Coast members and guests at her home in Berkeley. 





Our members have continued considerable activity in the moun- 
tains despite the times, the Northwest from California to Alaska, 
as usual, providing an important part of the exploratory work and 







new mountain ascents. 







ANNUAL MEETING 


The 32nd Annual Meeting of the Club was held at the Roger 
Smith Restaurant, Lexington Avenue and 47th Street, New York 
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City, on January 19, 1935, at 2.30 p.m. President Schwab pre- 
sided, and there were forty-four members present and a few 
guests. The minutes of the last Annual Meeting, the Secretary’s 
report and the Treasurer’s report were read, approved and ordered 
filed. 


The Treasurer, Mr. Fisher, reported income for the year 1934 
of $1,693.24, composed of interest $314.29, dues $1,360.00, and 
Guide Book sales $18.95. Disbursements totalled $1,696.42, made 
up of rent, light and care of rooms (net) $958.49, AMERICAN 
ALPINE JOURNAL net cost $606.51, and index net cost $12.23, 
Library (net, after sales of duplicate books) $14.31, rent of safe 
deposit box $6.00, postage, stationery, etc., $98.88, leaving a 
deficit of $3.18. 


The Librarian, Miss Helen I. Buck, reported the addition of 
1,015 books during the year, mostly from the late Henry F. Mon- 
tagnier and including his very fine specialized collection relating 
to Mt. Blanc. 


Mr. W. O. Field reported briefly for the House Committee, 
stating that the Club rooms are gradually becoming more used by 
members, and requesting that members sign in the book provided 
for the purpose when they. visit the rooms. 


Mr. Hall reported for the Climbing Records Committee that he 
would continue to collect the records of members, but that funds 
were insufficient to proceed with their publication in the 1935 club 
booklet which would contain only the by-laws, other brief matter 
and the names and addresses of members. 


Mr. Fisher reported for the Finance Committee a slightly 
better outlook for the Guaranteed First Mortgage Bonds which 
the Club owns, appreciation over cost of investment bonds pur- 
chased the previous year, and reduction of income from savings 
bank deposits. The report was approved and ordered filed. A 
vote of thanks to Mr. Fisher for his service of six years as Treas- 
urer was moved by Dr. Nichols, seconded by Mr. Palmer and 
heartily carried. 


The report of the Nominating Committee by the Chairman, 
Dr. Ladd, was as follows: 
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Officers for 1935-1937 


President Joel Ellis Fisher New York 
Vice-Presidents Dean Peabody Boston 

Walter L. Huber San Francisco 
Secretary Henry S. Hall, Jr. Boston 
Treasurer Frank N. Waterman New York 
Councillors Bradley B. Gilman Worcester 

Walter A. Wood New York 

1935 
Thomas D. Cabot Boston 
W. B. Osgood Field, Jr. New York 
1935-1936 
Howard Palmer Westerly, R. I. 


J. Monroe Thorington Philadelphia 


There being no other nominations, on motion of Dr. Nichols, 
the President (in place of the Secretary whose name appeared 
on the list) was instructed to cast one ballot for the above 
nominees, which being done, they were declared duly elected. 


The death during the year of two of our Honorary Members 
and five Active Members was spoken of by Mr. Schwab, with brief 
remarks upon each one. 


Reduction of the Life Membership fee of $200 was discussed. 
Mr. Hall pointed out that no members had taken out life mem- 
bership at the present rate, but that in view of the present very 
small return on conservative investment funds, the Club would not 
gain income by adding to its life memberships even at the $200 
rate. It was suggested that it be reduced or abolished. Others 
felt that this was not a good time to make any change and upon 
motion of Mr. Waterman, seconded by Mr. Palmer, and carried, 
the sentiment of the meeting was so expressed. 


The question of reducing or abolishing the minimum age limit 
of twenty-one now required under the by-laws of candidates for 
membership was discussed at some length. Dr. Nichols did not 
favor any change. Mr. Waterman felt that the age limit might 
as well be abolished. Mr. D. W. Brown suggested reduction to 
eighteen or nineteen. Mr. Cromwell also favored reduction to 
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nineteen. Mr. Comstock favored retention of present provision. 
Mr. Washburn suggested leaving it at twenty-one, but at the 
same time giving the Council power to make exception at their 
discretion. Mr. Hall summarized the reasons for the original 
imposition of an age limit, and the reasons for amending it now. 
Some years ago it was felt that there was a tendency for youthful 
enthusiasts to wish to join the Club, who might easily lose their 
interest later. Since then more than one promising college moun- 
taineer had graduated before or so soon after becoming twenty- 
one that he had been unable to join the Club while still climbing 
and had subsequently been lost sight of in the swirl of everyday 
life at home, and perhaps being cut off from mountaineering con- 
tacts, had ceased to climb altogether. Other brief remarks were 
made, and although opinions varied on this subject considerably, 
the consensus of the meeting seemed to be in favor of com- 
promise at an age limit of twenty with discretionary powers to the 
Council. No action was taken. 


A telegram from President Farquhar of the Sierra Club was 
received and read, extending greeting and expressing the hope that 
some of our members would find it possible to attend the Sierra 
Club outing in the Kings River region in the High Sierra next 
summer. 


The meeting adjourned at 4 P.M. 


At the President’s request Mr. Donald W. Brown made a short 
statement concerning the fatal accident to our member, Alfred E. 
Roovers, while climbing alone on cliffs at Arden, N. Y., on De- 
cember 8. Mr. Brown, who with two other of Roovers’ friends 
had found the body after a search at night, was of the opinion 
that Roovers had fallen, possibly the result of a slip on ice, from 
the top of the 125-ft. cliff, after ascending by a route previously 
known to him, rather than while actually attempting to climb the 
very difficult rocks down which he had fallen. Death had been 
instantaneous. 


Mr. Bradford Washburn was called upon for a word concern- 
ing his coming trip to Alaska under the auspices of the National 
Geographic Society when he plans to explore and photograph a 
portion of the unknown, highly glaciated mountain area east of 
Mt. Logan. 
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Mr. Fritz Wiessner explained with lantern slides the disaster 
which befell the 1934 German Expedition on Nanga Parbat. 


Mr. Walter A. Wood told with lantern slides of his climb with 
N. E. Odell of Mt. Beerenberg on Jan Mayen Island, and the 
Devil’s Castle and other points in the Franz Josef Fiord region 
of the East Coast of Greenland while on the Boyd Expedition in 
the summer of 1933. 


Miss Georgia Engelhard told of climbs made last summer in 
the Assiniboine district, including the traverse of Mt. Sturdee by 
a new route. 


Miss Lillian Gest showed moving pictures of climbs made in 
the vicinity of the Canadian Alpine Club camp in Tonquin Valley 
last summer. 


ANNUAL DINNER 


The Annual Dinner held the same evening at the Hotel Shelton 
was attended by one hundred members and guests. President 
Schwab presided. 


Mr. Bradford Washburn showed magnificent colored lantern 
slides from aerial photographs of the weird ice and moraine for- 
mations of the Malaspina Glacier and the glaciers of Yakutat Bay. 
He also told of his first ascent of Mt. Crillon with Adams Carter 
and Robert Bates of the Harvard Mountaineering Club, and 
showed moving pictures taken on the climb and at the top, and 
of the summit taken from the air a few days later, in which the 
tracks of the climbing party were still distinctly visible. The aerial 
views of this fine peak from all sides, some at very close range, 
showed the remarkable snow flutings which seemed to support the 
summit snow cap, and views of the almost sheer 8000-ft. north 
side of the peak. Lituya Bay and the open Pacific on one side 
and Glacier Bay on the other side of the narrow peninsula were 
frequently visible in the background. A thrilling ski descent of 
several thousand feet, beautifully photographed, concluded what 
was undoubtedly one of the finest series of mountain pictures ever 
shown before the Club. 


Dr. Max M. Strumia followed with some excellent movies of 
the villages, valleys, glaciers and ridges of the Mt. Blanc massif 
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above Courmayeur, with actual scenes of climbing. The speaker 
delighted his audience with his descriptions not only of what the 
climber sees and does but of what he thinks, all told in a manner 
unfamiliar to many of us, and therefore the more pleasing. 


Mr. Henry S. Hall, -Jr., concluded the evening with an illus- 
trated account of his attempts on the unclimbed south peak and 
the second ascent of the north peak of Mt. Waddington from 
Knight Inlet last summer, in company with Mr. and Mrs. Don 
Munday and the guide Hans Fuhrer. 

Henry S. HALL, Jr., 
Secretary. 


REPORT OF THE LIBRARIAN 


During the past year 1,042 books were added to the library, 
bringing the total to 2,400, of which 1,015 came from Mr. Montag- 
nier’s estate. Others were donated by Dr. Thorington (21), 
Henry S. Hall, Jr. (2), Samuel Farquhar (1), Lawrence Grin- 
nell (1), Joseph Hazard (1). Twenty unbound volumes were 
also received from the Montagnier estate; others from Dr. Thor- 
ington and publishers. Journals, pamphlets, reprints and maga- 
zines were donated by Messrs. Burdsall, Ansel Hall, Matthes, 
Schwab, Gilmour, Ladd, Palmer and Dr. Potter. 


The Committee acknowledges the assistance of Miss Knowlton, 
Miss Fitz-Gerald, Miss Schnellbacher and Miss Engelhard for 
inserting more than 2,000 bookplates; to Mr. Cromwell for 
cataloguing the Mont Blanc books (204) ; and to Miss Engelhard 
for cataloguing some 200 books. 


Expenses: 50 books bound $43.90; miscellaneous $2.90— 
$46.80 ; less sale of duplicates $16, making a net of $30.80. More 
shelf cards, catalogue cards, and paper for scrap-books are needed. 
Voted at last Council meeting: $50 to be used for binding. 


Journals: Appalachia is complete; Sierra lacks vols. 1-3; 
Canadian A!pine Journal lacks vols. 7, 8, 9, 10; AMERICAN ALPINE 
JourNAL complete; Alpine Journal lacks No. 242; missing num- 
bers of Die Alpen and Alpinisme sent for. The New Zealand 
Alpine Club has completed the set of its journal. 

HELEN I. Buck, 
Librarian. 
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IN MEMORIAM 
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HENRY BALDWIN de VILLIERS SCHWAB 
1887-1935 


It is hard to realize that Henry Schwab, my companion of 
three happy summers in the Canadian Rockies and good friend 
ever since, has gone. We first met in 1921, I having previously 
heard of him as a mountain climber from his brother, whom I had 
known during the war. The late Allen Carpe was also present on 
that occasion, and it was probably due to him that the three of us 
went out together in 1922 to attempt Mt. Clemenceau. A kick 
from a horse on the way in forced Schwab to return to Jasper; 
Carpe and I did not climb Clemenceau, but Schwab and I with 
Dana Durand and others returned and were successful in 1923. 
In 1924 we went by trail with a party including the late Sir 
James Outram from Lake Louise to the Canadian Alpine Club 
camp at Mt. Robson. On the way, with Thomas D. Cabot, we 
failed by a few hundred feet to climb Mt. Columbia because of 
treacherous snow conditions. That was his last summer in the 
mountains, for reasons beyond his control. Earlier he had climbed 
from the age of fourteen during ten different seasons in Europe. . 
Beginning with minor ascents in the Tyrol in 1901, he turned to 
Switzerland in 1903 and every year from 1906 through 1912 
climbed in the Alps in either the Oberland, Zermatt or Chamonix, 
and occasionally other districts ; 1920, during which he made over 
twenty climbs, was his last and best year in the Alps. 

He was a good all-around mountaineer. He particularly 
enjoyed the detailed consideration and the planning involved in 
undertaking a new climb. Our Clemenceau trips involved methods 
new to him. He enjoyed all this particularly but never lost sight 
of the benefits of his previous experience in the Alps. He was 
a sound climber who had absorbed much that his guides had to 
teach him during the Alpine seasons. He was always insistent 
that a thing be done properly as he understood it. He had little 
patience with slipshod methods, but much when it was a question 
of doing a thing right even when this involved considerable extra 
effort. He was a safe man in the mountains. 





HENRY BALDWIN DE VILLIERS SCHWAB 
(1887-1935) 
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Although he rarely alluded to it, one is sure that his inability 
to go to the mountains in recent years was a great disappointment 
to him. He did, however, maintain a very live interest in the 
accomplishments of others in the mountains, and from 1926 until 
a short time before his death was always in some official capacity 
connected with the management of the American Alpine Club to 
which he was devoted—Secretary 1926-1929, Councillor 1929- 
1932, President 1932-1935. During his presidency the present 
suitable and conveniently located quarters were occupied by the 
Club. 

Henry Schwab was born at New York on June 16, 1887, his 
parents being Hermann C. and Mary Baldwin Schwab. After 
preparing at St. Mark’s School he entered Harvard with the class 
of 1909 but graduated a year ahead of his class in June 1908. The 
next two years were spent in business in Germany from where 
he returned to enter the wool department of Oelrichs & Co. in 
New York. There he rose to partnership in 1917 in charge of the 
firm’s wool business. Before this he had visited New Zealand, 
Australia, South America and South Africa on business. In 
1912 he married Kathrina H. de Villiers of Capetown at Pitts- 
burgh. She and three children, two sons and a daughter, survive 
him. 

In 1916 he attended the Plattsburg Training Camp, and later 
during the war entered the New York Guard as a private, being 
mustered out as Captain in the 9th C. D. C. 

His premature death on March 15 following an actual illness 
of six weeks, from causes which had set in earlier, is a shock to 
his friends and a great loss to the Club, which he loved so well. 
He possessed an unusually even and cheerful temperament. 
Despite business worries during the last ten years of his life, he 
always maintained a smiling and happy exterior. In the moun- 
tains as at home his attractive personality caused him to stand 

_out, and invited friendship among those with whom he came in 
‘contact. Mountain memories and a happy family life were a great 
source of satisfaction to him during his last years. 
HS. de: 


ALFRED EDGAR ROOVERS 
1911-1934 


On December 15th, 1934, Alfred Roovers was killed in a fall 
from the cliff at Arden, New York. His serious mountaineering 
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began only three years ago, but in that short period he had made 
an excellent record of climbs. Loyal and enthusiastic, he was 
already known as one of the Club’s most promising younger mem- 
bers. 

Born in Brooklyn, New York, on April 2nd, 1911, he was left 
an orphan at the age of eighteen, thereafter living with his aunt, 
who for him took the place of parents, sharing his love for the 
mountains. Summers he spent traveling and climbing, winters 
he was studying; first at St. John’s College, Brooklyn, then at the 
School of Commerce of New York University, where he was a 
senior at the time of his death. 

The Adirondacks were the first mountains he knew, and for 
them he had a lasting affection. At the age of twelve he climbed 
Mt. Marcy with his family. In his own words, “This was my 
first climb, and it was a good day’s work for me at that time. I 
was so sleepy that I tramped the last hour with my eyes shut 
whenever the going was easy. Five long years passed before I 
tried another climb in the mountains, or better, before I had 
another opportunity to do so.” Beginning in 1928 he made fre- 
quent trips to the Adirondacks, often alone. He walked far over 
many of the trails, and climbed most of the principal summits. 
On December Ist of last year he made his third ascent of Marcy ; 
while spending his Thanksgiving holidays in these mountains for 
the fourt consecutive year. It was his last climb. 

He went abroad in 1929, but spent most of his time traveling. 
His only taste of the mountains was a short tour in Tyrol with his 
aunt and a friend. The next summer he was again abroad, this 
time walking in the Riesengebirge with the same companions. It 
was in the following year that he climbed his first big mountain, 
Longs Peak, in Colorado, which he traversed with O. H. Bonney. 
He also made a few minor climbs in Glacier Park. 

His serious climbing began in 1932 with a season in the Alps. 
Before going to Grindelwald in July, he made another walking 
tour in Tyrol, and climbed the Schwarzenstein. At Grindelwald 
he did the Mettenberg, and the traverse of the Strahlegghorn, with 
a guide; and then with an English friend, D. C. Powell, made 
several minor climbs. The rest of his climbing that summer he 
did with Powell and a guide. From Grindelwald he traversed the 
Finsteraarhorn by the Agassizjoch, and went on to Zermatt. There 
he put in two weeks, making ascents of Riffelhorn (Matterhorn 
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couloir), Zinal Rothhorn, Weisshorn, Matterhorn, and finishing 
with the Wellenkuppe-Obergabelhorn traverse (descent by the 
Arbengrat). 

In November, and again the following April, he went on soli- 
tary walking trips in the Adirondacks. During the summer of 
1933 he was a member of Henry S. Hall, Jr.’s party in the Coast 
Range of British Columbia. En route West, he stopped for some 
climbing near Banff, and in Garibaldi Park, near Vancouver. In 
the Coast Range he was one of the party which made the first 
ascent of Mt. Combatant. Before returning East he ascended 
Mt. Shuksan, with the guide Hans Fuhrer, and attempted Mt. 
Baker, only to be turned back by the weather. 

He was elected a member of the American Alpine Club in 
November; and also joined the Adirondack Mountain Club, an 
organization in which he had an active interest. He took up ski- 
ing during the winter, and went at it with his customary energy 
and enthusiasm. The summer of 1934 was devoted entirely to 
climbing. With Hans Fuhrer, more friend than guide, he began 
in June with the Tetons, where Teewinot, Nez Perce, Moran, 
Owen, and the Grand Teton were climbed. Then came a traverse 
of Mt. Rainier, by Puyallup Cleaver and Tahoma Glacier; and 
finally a prolonged attempt on Mt. Robson, where bad weather 
defeated the party. 

From the Rockies he went to the Alps, where he arrived early 
in August. With a friend he made a guideless tour across the 
Oberland from the Diablerets to Grindelwald, climbing the Wild- 
horn and the Wildstriibel en route. At Grindelwald he made his 
first climb as leader, an ascent of the Wetterhorn, on which he 
proved himself thoroughly capable. With the same companion, 
and a guide, he traversed the Kingspitze, in the Engelhorner, and 
later started for the Schreckhorn, only to be turned back by the 
weather. Before going on to Zermatt, he did the Monch and the 
Jungfrau from the Joch, whence he had gone in the hope of ski- 
ing. At Zermatt, with Felix Julen, he traversed Monte Rosa 
(three summits), and the following day went on over Lyskamm, 
Felikhorn, Castor and Pollux (descent by the north wall). He 
next made a traverse of the Dent Blanche by the Vierselgrat, and 
also did the Pointe de Zinal. Two days of ski-mountaineering 
from the Gandegghiitte, including ascents of Théodulehorn, Piana 
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Rosa, Breithorn and Klein Matterhorn, rounded out his stay in 
the Alps. 

On his return to Brooklyn in September, he continued his 
week-end trips into the country for walking or rock-climbing. 
It was on such a walking trip, while alone, that he met his death. 
Nobody who knew him can believe that he was killed in attempt- 
ing alone a difficult route up a steep face. The evidence sub- 
stantiates the only explanation, that he fell from the top of the 
cliff, while walking along the edge—a loose stone, perhaps, or a 
hidden branch in the underbrush, and a stumble. 

The spiritual element in mountaineering appealed to him as 
strongly as did the sense of physical accomplishment; and while 
he appreciated the technical difficulties of a climb, the mere fact 
of being in the mountains was enough to give him pleasure. He 
was entirely happy walking and scrambling below the snow line; 
yet at the same time he remained full of ambition for the great 
climbs. Quiet and unassuming, he had a sincerity and unaffected- 
ness of character found only rarely. In the mountains he was 
uncomplaining, cheerful, strong, and always willing—an ideal 
companion. 


D. W. B., Jr. 


ALBERT R. ELLINGWOOD 
1888-1934 


Albert R. Ellingwood died on May 12th, following an opera- 
tion. He was born forty-six years ago in Cedar Rapids, lowa, 
attending Colorado Springs High School and Colorado College. 
In 1910 he was awarded the Rhodes Scholarship for Colorado, 
and attended Merton College, Oxford, from 1910 to 1913, taking 
the degree of Bachelor of Civil Law in 1913. After a year at the 
University of Pennsylvania, he taught Political Science at Colo- 
rado College for five years. In 1918 he was given the degree 
of Ph.D. from the University of Pennsylvania. From 1919 to 
1927 he was professor of Political Science and Social Science 
at Lake Forest College, Ill. From -1927 until his death, he was 
professor of Political Science at Northwestern University and 
also during summer sessions he was professor of Political Science 
at the University of Illinois and the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia. Ellingwood’s talents as an administrator as well as a 
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teacher were soon recognized and he was Dean of the Department 
of Business Administration, Lake Forest Collegé, and since 1931 
he was Assistant Dean of the College of Liberal Arts at North- 
western University. According to newspaper reports he was 
Dean of the College of Liberal Arts at Northwestern University 
at the time of his death. He was a member of the Chicago Gov- 
ernment Planning Commission. 

Those interested in climbing in Colorado cannot fail to recog- 
nize that Dr. Ellingwood contributed more to the sport of moun- 
taineering in Colorado than any other person. Among his achieve- 
ments were the following first ascents: Crestone Peak, Crestone 
Needle, and Kit Carson (1916) ; Lizard Head, Pigeon and Turret 
(1920), and the Bishop Rock in Platte Canon (1924). Many 
of these climbs were considered impossible before Ellingwood’s 
ascents. In accomplishing these ascents he was the first person 
to make any substantial use in Colorado of the proper rock 
climbing technique in the use of ropes and other safeguards. He 
also made many difficult ascents by new routes, or by routes not 
often used, such as Pagoda by the west ridge (1916), Blanca 
by the east face and north ridge (1916), Maroon by the south 
ridge (1919), North Maroon by the east ridge (1919), Evans 
by the north face (1920), North Maroon by the south ridge 
(1922), Maroon by the, north ridge (1922), Crestone Needle 
by the east ridge (1925), Little Bear by the west ridge (1925), 
Crestone by the north ridge (1925), and Long’s Peak by the east 
face (1927). His climbs were not confined to the summer season, 
for he made an ascent of Mount Evans on snowshoes in March, 
1916. 

Ellingwood was one of the three men who had climbed all 
of the officially named 14,000-ft. peaks in Colorado. He was 
also one of the many college men who have both surveyed and 
climbed our mountains since the 1860’s; the only heights which 
we have for Crestone Needle, Mount Columbia and Little Bear 
are figures obtained by his careful triangulation. 

His achievements in Wyoming were of no less importance 
than in Colorado. Among his first ascents were Middle Teton 
and South Teton (1923), Mt. Helen, Turret Peak and Mt. War- 
ren (1924), and Knife Point, Peak F 3 and Sacajawea (1926). 
Other noteworthy ascents included the third ascent of the Grand 
Teton, the third ascent of Gannett Peak, the highest in Wyoming, 
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the second ascent of Mt. Helen, the second ascent of Mt. Moran, 
and the only ascent of Frémont Peak by any route other than 
the one used by Lieutenant Frémont in 1842. Ellingwood was 
devoted to the Rockies and his only climbing outside of Colorado 
and Wyoming was in California in 1928. 

He impressed all people who came to know him with his pleas- 
ing personality and unusually fine mind. He was a good com- 
panion and will be missed by all our members who were fortunate 
enough to climb with him. 5.4. 5. 


DWIGHT GARRIGUES LAVENDER 
1911-1934 


From a full and abundant life Dwight Lavender was, in his 
twenty-third year, snatched suddenly by infantile paralysis. In 
September he had returned to Palo Alto, California, to continue 
his graduate studies in geology at Leland Stanford University. 
Of rugged constitution and always in the best of health, he suc- 
cumbed suddenly at the local hospital. 

Dwight Lavender was born on May 26, 1911, at Telluride, 
Colorado. Among mountainous surroundings he grew up and 
at an early age took an interest in exploration and climbing. So 
intensely and studiously did he follow his avocation that from 
his sixteenth year onwards he was recognized as the outstanding 
authority on mountaineering in the San Juan region—an extremely 
rugged area in southwestern Colorado embracing several hundred 
square miles of superlative and relatively unexplored mountain 
peaks. Of a methodical and literary turn of mind he wrote enter- 
tainingly and instructively of his many mountaineering adventures. 
He contributed extensively to Trail and Timberline, as well as to 
the AMERICAN ALPINE JOURNAL and to the British Mountaineer- 
ing Journal, and was serving as American Editor for the latter 
publication at the time of his death. 

His diverting writings attracted to him many hardy souls 
who had a common interest in exploring virgin territory. With 
this material he welded a staunch, stout-hearted group which has 
become famous as the San Juan Mountaineers. This group has 
made over fifty first ascents of 13,000-ft. peaks in Colorado and 
Wyoming, and of this number Lavender himself participated in 
more than thirty. 
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Imbued with a love for the entire San Juan, Lavender never- 
theless had his favorite mountain group. This was the Mt. Snef- 
fels massif with its enticing surroundings of unclimbed peaks and 
pinnacles. Lavender led successfully the only recorded ascents 
of the great north face of Mt. Sneffels—one of the most awesome 
slopes of ice and rock to be found in the United States. Struck 
by the total lack of any reliable maps of the Sneffels region, 
Lavender determined to survey this area accurately. Thus came 
to successful fruition the San Juan Mountaineers Geological Sur- 
vey which gave new and accurate elevations to Mt. Sneffels and 
dozens of surrounding peaks, and which recorded the existence of 
startling spires and pinnacles which will hold the interest of moun- 
taineers for years to come. Another dream which Lavender 
vivified was the construction of the first mountaineering shelter hut 
in Colorado. This, a solidly constructed shack, is located so as to 
give easy access to the north face and pinnacles of Mt. Sneffels. 

As a climber Lavender was all that could be desired. Level- 
headed, courteous, congenial, quick-witted, and with a well-devel- 
oped technical ability, he was superlative, be his position leader, 
second, or end man. His calmness in the face of emergency at 
least twice saved his parties from destruction and at other times 
contributed much to that unstrained feeling of cooperation which 
is so necessary for a successful and safe climbing party. 

Of his long list of mountaineering achievements, the following, 
in addition to the Mt. Sneffels successes, appear to be super- 
latively outstanding: the discovery, naming and ascent of the 
westernmost 14,000-ft. peak in Colorado—El Diente; and, the 
first ascent of Jagged Mountain. 

Lavender’s name is perpetuated in the Climber’s Guide to the 
San Juan, a 200-page book complete with maps and illustrations 
and in which are recorded exhaustively, original data on San Juan 
peaks and climbs. ajc 


RODNEY L. GLISAN 
1869-1934 


To old friends of Rodney L. Glisan, the news of his death 
brought inexpressible sadness. No longer a youth, his presence 
always suggested youth and optimism. On the trail or at the camp- 
fire he was always the cheery, tireless buoyant companion, the 
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helpful friend, the resourceful leader, the one to whose own load 
would usually be found quietly added that of a weaker member 
of the party. 

Rodney was a recognized leader for a generation among our 
West Coast Mountaineers and outdoor men. His career was 
interesting. In addition to his exploits among our own mountains, 
he was a world traveler, and was “supercargo” on the famous 
Geographic-Alaskan Expedition of some years ago to “The Valley 
of Ten Thousand Smokes.” Especially dear to my personal 
memory are several intimate trips with him and a few other old 
outdoor friends, on which trail and campfire were enlivened by 
his delightful personality and camaraderie. 

He was of one of Portland, Oregon’s first families and of old 
Essex County, Massachusetts, stock; a leading lawyer and citizen 
of Portland; but to us, his friends, above all the charming, 
thoughtful, self-sacrificing companion and gentleman, the delight- 
ful raconteur, the gentle knight, “the elements so mixed in him 
that Nature might stand up and say to all the world, ‘This was a 
Man.’ ” 

E. W. H. 
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Where the Clouds Can Go. The autobiography of Conrad Kain. 
Edited, with additional chapters, by J. Monroe Thorington. 
8 vo.; xxiv + 462 pages, with index and 29 illustrations. New 
York: American Alpine Club, 1935. Price $3.00. 


Only the other evening, friend Conrad, we were sitting by the 
campfire. Lighting your pipe with a glowing end of twig, you 
said: “I know that I will not be a leader in the hills forever, but 
maybe my experiences would be of some help to climbers.” And 
now this is the pageant of your days. 

A goatherd on the faraway Rax; a quarryman turned poacher 
and become a mountain guide. What a bad soldier you made 
of yourself in that long ago time before Der Tag; how nearly did 
an officer come to a bayonet thrust! Your travels began, carrying 
you away from the Loswand precipices to the Ennsthal mountains 
(which you made so very much your own), to Tyrol and Switzer- 
land. The things you never forgot: the Rosengarten beyond 
Tiers, where you and Schroffenegger played with “meal-sack” 
technique on the Delago tower; that journey to lovely Corsica, 
when you came to know .the sea; those days when you stormed 
the Grépon and fled from a volley of stones in the streets of 
Chamonix. How far from home it seemed when you laid field 
flowers on Zsigmondy’s grave; when you stood upon Cottian and 
Maritime peaks. What days those were when you used a wooden 
peg on the Aiguille Méridionale d’Arve; when you led proudly 
up the Guglia di Brenta, and followed Piaz through the maze of 
Marmolata’s south wall. 

Yours was a wandering foot; home could not -hold you, nor 
women. Beyond the horizon lay romance. Student in Vienna, 
Nasswalder in London; wanderer on distant seas. Canada, New 
Zealand and the Altai mountains of Siberia bear marks of your 
pioneering. Robson and Mt. Cook; Whitehorn, Louis and the 
Bugaboo Spire—were you thinking of the little Rax when you 
built those cairns? 

How you loved life—life which gave you little save the wild 
flowers, the creatures of forest and alpland, and sunset glories. 
You told us the secret of that vision. 
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Where the clouds can go—men can go, but they must be hardy 
men. And, of course, that is where you have gone. No sadness 
there. When the hunter’s moon waxes you will steal out in a 
western wilderness to stalk the goat and grizzly. You will be 
there a thousand years from now, guiding our tomorrows. 


Mountaineering, edited by Sydney Spencer. Contributions by 
twenty-two authorities. The Lonsdale Library, vol. xviii. 
386 pages, 130 illustrations, 9 maps and index. London. 
Seeley, Service & Co., 1934. Price 21s. 


This is one of those rare books to whose excellence no real justice 
can be done within the scope of a brief review. It is a com- 
pendium of mountains and mountaineering by twenty-two of the 
world’s greatest experts and exponents of the craft in all its 
phases. It treats not only of the principles of mountaineering, but 
catalogues the chief mountains of the globe and tells what the 
mountaineer wants most to know about them. Indeed, a feature 
is made of practical information about what has to be done, how 
to do it and how to get there to do it. And all in a terse readable 
style that carries the stamp of authority. 

Such even genius has been bestowed upon this work by the dis- 
tinguished editor and authors and its scope is so encyclopedic, that 
one would discriminate in selecting any part for especial notice. 
A little more than one-half of the text is devoted to the mountain 
districts of the world. The mountains of Europe occupy the 
longest section, while those of North America come next. Both 
are most adequately and succinctly treated. After these, the Alps 
and Asia fill equal spaces, with Japan and Formosa, South 
America and Africa following. Briefer chapters on British Hills, 
New Zealand, and the Dolomites round out the remainder. There 
is also a convenient epitome of the Alpine Clubs and societies of 
the world. We note as a symptom of the timeliness of the book 
the presence of a section on mountaineering in the Arctic, where 
so much has been accomplished in the very recent past. “It has 
no individual features which distinguish it in special degree from 
the sport elsewhere” and “there is ‘no obvious difference in the 
nature of the snow and ice compared with the same things in lower 
latitudes.” 

The general survey of the craft to which the rest of the book 
is devoted opens with “Early Mountaineering,” which not only is 
a most admirable, practical survey of its history, but also an 
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exposition of the trait by virtue of which a consciousness of the 
attraction of high peaks replaces an attitude of fear and repul- 
sion. “J. D. Forbes (1810-1868) must rank as the first British 
mountaineer, not only for his actual achievements, but also because 
his influence was perhaps the greatest factor in the establishment 
of modern mountaineering . . . . He spoke clearly for adventure” 
and the adventure of conquest is “the incentive which brought the 
pioneers to mountaineering.” For the modern conception of moun- 
taineering to arise three things were necessary: “The adventure 
of exploration as an end in itself had to be constantly realized... . 
the discovery that the mountains offered that adventure ; and these 
discoveries had to be made simultaneously by a sufficiently large 
number of men to allow a public opinion (later to become a tradi- 
tion) to be formed about mountaineering—an esprit de corps.” 
The importance of this latter element, taken broadly to include 
historical and social factors, has seldom before been so cogently 
and properly stressed. Altogether, we have never come across 
a better analysis of the attractions of mountain climbing, so per- 
plexing to the man in the street, than is included in this survey. 

American climbers will naturally turn first to the chapter on 
North American mountains which are most capably handled. 
“Comparisons of difficulty have always been unsatisfactory and 
invariably fail in some respect. It is an exaggeration to say that 
climbs in the Alps require a more proficient technique than do 
those in the mountains of North America... . A standard of diffi- 
culty, whether high or low, will inevitably give pleasure to some 
and inflict pain upon others. Temperament and ability .... 
determine for the individual the type of mountain on which he is 
happiest. American mountaineering has proceeded upon the con- 
servative basis which characterized the first fifty years of climbing 
in the Alps ; when men were content to allow eye as well as muscle 
to decide whether progress up or down a given terrain would be 
a delight or a sorrow. Consequently, it is doubtful whether from 
the annals of North American mountaineering during the past half 
century, fifty serious accidents could be gathered together.” 

These fragmentary jottings indicate but poorly the contents 
of this exceptionally fine book, but limitations of space prohibit 
more. It represents the distilled essence of the thinking and 
experience of a score of the most eminent mountaineers of the 
day. As such it must have a universal appeal to all climbers of 
peaks wherever situated. rr. 
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Alpine Pilgrimage, by Dr. Julius Kugy. Translated by H. E. G. 
Tyndale. 374 pages, 25 illustrations. London. John Mur- 
ray, 1934. Price 12s. 


Perhaps you have a corner of a shelf among your mountain books 
reserved for The Playground of Europe, Scrambles Among 
the Alps, My Climbs in the Alps and Caucasus—the old de- 
pendables. Don’t you turn to it twice as often as to the big 
expedition books or the narratives of the modern daredevils? If 
you have such a shelf push something over and make a place on 
it for this one. Dr. Kugy’s book is the genuine and authentic 
vintage. 

There are those who will find Alpine Pilgrimage unexciting. 
Its author believes that it is better to live on the mountains than 
to die on them. Here are no five-day bivouacs along the Peteret 
Ridge or hanging in ropes all night on Dolomite faces. It is an 
unpretentious record of climbs made, most of them, many years 
ago. They were, to a large extent and except for the pioneer 
work in the Julian Alps, repetitions of classic routes. They were 
made with guides. 

And yet the book is one that stirs you and leads you on. 

The reason for it is plain. Dr. Kugy is a great and simple 
soul who loves mountains with a passion that pervades every atom 
of his being. He cares so much that he could probably have made 
the subject exciting even if his writing lacked the charm that it 
most decidedly has. 

The first section of the book is devoted to the Julian Alps. 
For that group, plainly visible from Dr. Kugy’s home in Trieste, 
he has the deepest affection. It has preoccupied him from child- 
hood to old age and he knows it as a man knows his own yard. 
The Julians are, I suppose, new territory to most of us. To one 
who likes to study a new district this part of the book, with its 
accompanying map, offers the material for many well occupied 
evenings. 

After a rather casual encounter with the Dolomites, for which 
he never particularly cared, Dr. Kugy goes on to the Western 
Alps. At the age of twenty-eight, in 1886, he came to Zermatt, 
making his entrance in the grand manner by a traverse of Monte 
Rosa. For nearly thirty years he came back season after season, 
going everywhere, but giving his chief attention to the Pennines 
and the peaks of Dauphiné. The climbs are well described and 
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hold the interest whether or not one is familiar with the routes. 
His climbing career bridges the gap from the Golden Age to the 
modern. We see Mummery, Collie, Alexander Burgener, Daniel 
Maquignaz and many others of the stalwarts. 

The book, which was first published in Germany ten years 
ago, has been well translated. The type is readable and the 


illustrations, although nothing out of the way, help the text. 
E. M. 


Everest 1933, by Hugh Ruttledge. [Illustrated with 59 photo- 
graphs, charts, diagrams and maps. London: Hodder and 
Stoughton, Ltd., 1934. Price 25s. 


This account of the fourth Everest expedition is written in greater 
part by the leader, Ruttledge, with one chapter by Smythe, and 
a large final section devoted to observations and discussions of 
special aspects of the work, by the doctor, the geologist, and other 
specialists. It makes a fine book. 

The perennially thrilling story of an Everest attack is related 
in the usual modest and matter-of-fact British manner, enlivened 
here by an easy style and a delightful subtle humor. Although 
unexpectedly heavy snows and a monsoon that arrived three weeks 
early prevented the expedition from reaching its goal, the attempt 
was noteworthy for two very definite achievements—a perfected 
expedition technique and a substantial addition to knowledge about 
the highest parts of the route. The equipment and provisioning 
of an expedition, the health and acclimatization of its members, 
the morale of the porters, the strategy of the attack—all these 
are matters of prime importance in high Himalayan mountaineer- 
ing, for it is generally through failures here that expeditions are 
so weakened that they can be ultimately defeated by weather. 
Everest, 1933, merits all our admiration, for no such failures seem 
to have occurred. 

The handling of that vital problem, acclimatization, was espe- 
cially fortunate. The men were systematically held back at each 
of the lower camps, for really slow adaptation, with the result 
that when the time came for the final assault, almost all of them 
were fit—an unprecedented situation on Everest. The porters 
also made a remarkably fine showing carrying at high altitudes, 
every detail having been thought out that would help keep them 
well and cheerful. A successful experiment was the use of 
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weather reports and forecasts, wirelessed from Calcutta. They 
proved surprisingly accurate, and very helpful. Norton’s 1924 
altitude record of 28,126 ft. was probably not surpassed by this 
expedition, but three men went approximately as high, and thanks 
to increased experience and perfection of technique, what Norton 
and Odell had in 1924 put through successfully as brilliant in- 
dividual tours de force, had now become almost a matter of course, 
merely part of the planned routine. 

Valuable information about the approach to the summit was 
gained. The explorations of Wyn Harris and Wager eliminated 
the route previously believed the best one, that by the ridge and up 
over the “second step.” They found, instead, a way along the 
slabs of the north face, to a couloir which Smythe, following next 
day, agreed with them in thinking would prove a practicable ap- 
proach to the summit. This year’s advance was stopped by loose 
snow in the couloir, and they believed it could be climbed safely 
only in a season when the rocks were dry and clear. The attempts 
of all three men brought out most forcibly the point, perhaps 
not sufficiently realized before, that Everest will never be tech- 
nically an easy mountain. 

Two clues were found to that always-interesting mystery, the 
fate of Mallory and Irvine. One was an ice-axe, lying under the 
crest of the ridge, much below the “second step.” The other was 
the discovery of two rocks at about the point where Odell thought 
he had a final glimpse of the men, rocks which through drifting 
clouds might be mistaken for human figures. These facts, though 
far from conclusive, point toward an accident below the “second 
step.” Pi. Be 


Deutsche am Nanga Parbat, by Fritz Bechtold. Munich. Ver- 
lag F. Bruckmann AG., 1934. RM 3.50. 


A thin unassuming book, with only sixty-eight pages of text, 
and eighty of photographs, tells the story of the ill-fated 1934 
German expedition to Nanga Pargat. It is written by Fritz 
Bechtold, Merkl’s most intimate friend, and the acting leader after 
Merkl’s death. It is, says the author, a brief compendium from 
daily notes and diaries—for a fuller account we must await a 
later work. 

In tributes at the beginning and phrases throughout, the book 
emphasizes the national character of the effort, which was sup- 
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ported by voluntary contributions and glorified as a great patriotic 
endeavor. : 

The story of Nanga Parbat, 1934, is told elsewhere in this 
issue of the JourNAL. This book does nothing to help clear up 
that most puzzling question of the expedition—the reasons for 
the plan of attack which led to the final disaster. We have known 
from earlier articles that Drexel’s sudden death from pneumonia 
at Camp II cast a gloom over the party, and caused a distaste for 
the mountain which may partly account for the pressure of haste 
in the attack. For it was actually at the beginning of July, with 
most of the summer still ahead, that it was decided to attempt the 
summit in an assault from Camp V. Even allowing for the psy- 
chological effect of Drexel’s death, and for other more practical 
incentives to speed—a scarcity of fuel, and an increase of illness 
among the porters—it is still hard to account for this decision. 
For in 1932 it had been clearly recognized as essential to safety to 
have some well-provisioned refuge against long storm above the 
difficult passage to Rakiot Ridge. It is to be regretted that Bech- 
told’s book does not even touch on the change from earlier and 
obviously sounder plans. 

But if this brief volume omits much, yet it does manage to 
give a human and dramatic picture of the expedition. It is, how- 
ever, doubtful if it would translate well: phrases and expressions 
perfectly appropriate to the German language might become high- 
flown, over-dramatic, or sentimental, if rendered into English. 

The 130 illustrations are of outstanding importance. Though 
the work is printed so inexpensively that the paper used leaves 
something to be desired, yet in subject and composition I do not 
know anywhere the equal of some of the photographs, for repre- 
senting intimately, with drama and beauty, the snow world of the 
Himalayas. 

In Germany the volume is already in its thirtieth thousand. 

E. K. 


“Ces Monts affreux.” Les Ecrivains a la Montagne, by Claire 
Eliane Engel and Charles Vallot. 8 vo., pp. 320, with bibliog- 
raphy, index and 16 illustrations by Samivel. Paris. Librairie 
Delagrave (15 Rue Soufflot), 1934. 


This is the third volume by the same authors dealing with Alpine 
literature from French and British sources between the middle of 
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the seventeenth and the end of the nineteenth centuries. The 
preceding books, La Littérature alpestre en France et en Angle- 
terre aux xvitie et xixe siécles, and Tableau litterdire du Mont 
Blanc, serve M Vallot and Mile Engel as a background as well 
as a point of departure for their new anthology, a logical sequence 
to Coolidge’s Josias Simler et les origines de l’Alpinisme jusqu’en 
1600. 

The authors, in the first volume, presented a general conspectus 
of Alpine literature, and, in the second, revealed the personality 
of certain writers in a special field. In the third volume they 
have formed an anthology connecting classical and modern ro- 
mantic periods, when mountains were regarded as affreux or hor- 
rible—meaning dismal and gloomy rather than terrifying. 

John Evelyn, Thomas Gray, William Windham, Thomas 
Blaikie, John Moore, Wordsworth, Coleridge, Beckford, : Saus- 
sure and Goethe are among the celebrities met with, to mention 
but a few. 

Regarded as a triad the work of Vallot and Engel constitutes 
a most important panorama of Alpine history, continuing Coo- 
lidge’s task down to modern times, and complementing in words 
what Grand-Carteret’s La Montagne a travers les ages accom- 
plished in illustration. It may also, appropriately, be placed on 
the same shelf with Schirmer’s Die Schweiz im Spiegel Englischer 
und Amerikanischer Literatur bis 1848. 

The air-brush of Samivel caresses mountain landscape, espe- 
cially its winter aspect—one can almost imagine him declaiming 
“a rose is a rose is a rose’ as he works. To even slightly repay 
him for the pleasure he has given this reviewer is no easy task. 
3ut he may be pleased with a bit of information: Coolidge’s 
book, already cited, weighs five pounds on our bathroom scales— 
the new volume but one. And that is another reason why we 
like it. 































Brothers of the Snow, by Luis Trenker. Translated by F. H. 
Lyons. 16 plates, 247 pages. London: George Routledge & 
Sons, 1933. Price 10s. 6d. , 







To those of us whose knowledge of the German language consists 
of but a meagre smattering of ‘Ski Heils!’—‘Griiss Gotts,’ and 
the inevitable chorus of ‘Ach! Du lieber Augustine . . .,’ comes 
the welcome news that Luis Trenker’s popular ‘Kameraden der 
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Berge’ has been translated into English, but under—alas! the less 
inspiring title of ‘Brothers of the Snow.’ : 

Mr. Trenker tells the story of his varied life to date, in a 
refreshing and vigorous style, and with a delightful sense of 
humor, that portrays for us in lively colors, scenes from his 
boyhood, spent for the most part in climbing about among the 
superb Dolomite peaks of his mountain home in the Grodnerthal, 
first as an adventurous and likable young scamp, and later, though 
still in his teens, as an experienced and highly capable professional 
guide. 

In a dramatic account of an attempted first ascent of the north 
face of the Furchetta, this fascinating collection of rock-climbing 
tales reaches its climax, and the scene shifts abruptly to the 
Austro-Italian battle front in the Dolomites, where during the 
years of 1915-18, Mr. Trenker saw active service with the famous 
Austrian Kaiserjager Battalion. 

Then comes a series of wartime recollections, described with 
such rare vividness as to place them among the outstanding chap- 
ters of the entire book, the latter portion of which has been de- 
voted to incidents occurring in connection with various film ac- 
tivities. While these contain much that is of interest to the Alpine 
photographer and film enthusiast, the anecdotes included prove 
to be far less absorbing than those previously recorded. 

In his concluding chapter, entitled ‘Comrades,’ Luis Trenker 
pays fitting and splendid tribute to his many ‘Brothers of the 
Snow.’ Cc. hd 


The Fiord Region of Greenland, by Louise A. Boyd. New York: 
The American Geographical Society. 


Edited by a modest feminine explorer, a readable account of a 
region overflowing with unique examples of geological and physio- 
graphic features, this admirably illustrated book casts over the 
reader something of that same spell in which Miss Boyd has long 
been held by the Arctic. 

Divided into chapters written by several individuals, Miss 
Boyd’s introductory chapter, which conducts the reader through 
the ice barrier safely to Greenland’s mainland, is a gem, and in 
comparison, the detailed descriptions by the other suffer slightly 
from lack of her personal sparkle of enthusiasm. These descrip- 
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tions, the real meat of the book to the explorer or student, are 
systematic, and the entire book is well indexed. 

Two subjects—the driftwood supposedly from Siberia on 
Jan Mayen Island, and the phenomena which throw light on the 
origin of the fiords—might have been given more space in the book. 
The chapter on photogrammetric surveying with its criticisms on 
equipment, will be of great value to other travellers. 

The quality and number of illustrations are easily the out- 
standing feature of the book. They show views of deltas, fans, 
raised beaches ; almost every phase of glaciology ; remarkable ex- 
amples of folded strata; faults; and many views of the general 
topography of Greenland. If only the old text books on geology 
had such a fine selection of illustrations to draw upon, at least one 
more student might have turned for his life work to that fascinat- 
ing young science, geology. 5. SF. 


Guide to the John Muir Trail and the High Sierra Region, by 
Walter A. Starr, Jr. xiii + 145 pages, with frontispiece and 
map. San Francisco: The Sierra Club, 1934. 


This is the first comprehensive guide to the High Sierra trails to 
be published. One is assured that it is substantially correct, and 
that it will serve its purpose as a useful guide to those who seek 
its assistance. As time goes on new trails will be built and old 
routes will be changed, so that new editions will be required to 
keep pace with the times. The regions covered are: Yosemite 
National Park; Middle Fork of San Joaquin River; South Fork 
of San Joaquin River; Middle Fork of Kings River; South Fork 
of Kings River ; Sequoia National Park. 

The author, a brilliant young member of the Sierra Club, lost 
his life on The Minarets in August, 1933, joining the grand com- 
pany of those who have not come back. His notes were collected 
and edited with scrupulous care by his father as an enduring 
memorial. 

One wishes that, in future editions, a smaller size might be 
used, allowing the book to fit a pocket. 


Derniéres Victoires du Cervin, by Giuseppe Mazotti. Translated 
into French by Commandant Emile Gaillard. 8 vo., pp. 202, 
with 32 illustrations from photographs. Neuchatel: Attinger, 

1934. Price Fr. 3. 
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A mountaineering friend once remarked to me that what he most 
missed above the line of vegetation was the perfume of plants and 
flowers. Signor Giuseppe Mazotti, and M. Gos likewise, insist 
over and over again on the odors of snow, hail, wet rock, pulverized 
rock, and even the brimstone smell of the storm amid the clouds. 

Signor Mazotti is an artist in the descriptive quality of his 
writing. We are actually present at the great ascents of the Mat- 
terhorn, notably the four walls of this celebrated pyramid: we re- 
live with intensity the hardships, dangers and triumphs of these 
dynamic heroes who risked all with a smile and a shrug, some of 
whom did not return to tell the tale. Take, for example, Lammer 
and Lorria, who were carried 600 ft. by an avalanche on the west 
face. Lammer, conscious all the time and thinking that he was 
going to a beautiful death, complained afterwards that the sun 
shining through the whirl of snow, had forced him to close his 
eyes! Having skinned his hands, broken his nose, put his ankle 
out of joint, and lost his ice-axe, he travelled five kilometers on a 
glacier and two more on moraines and pasture lands, crawling on 
knees and elbows, before he found help for himself and his friend. 
Take the case of Fritz Herrmann who climbed the Matterhorn 
single-handed—and without creepers, having lost them before he 
started out. Night and fog caught him high up on the precipitous 
west face, hunting for a place large enough and level enough to 
sit on and spend the night. He lacked even a rock nail or a scrap of 
rope by which to attach himself to the mountain; so that he knew 
he must remain awake and watchful: Woe betide him if he slept. 
But it was dawn on the Matterhorn—and not in other regions— 
when he awoke! That ascent he survived, but vanished on a climb 
not a year after. 

Thirty-two superb photographs illustrate this volume, giving 
unusual views of what is, perhaps, the world’s most famous 
mountain. G. I. F.-G. 


La Nuit des Drus, by Charles Gos. 8 vo. New edition. Neu- 
chatel: Attinger, 1934. Price Fr. 3.50. 


It would appear at first glance inconceivable that a volume could 
be written on the subject of one night’s bivouac close to the sum- 
mit of a mountain peak; yet this is just what M. Gos achieves. 
In this gripping story, almost melodramatic in its intensity, M. Gos 
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and his young companion are overtaken by darkness on a high and 
desolate Alpine crag. Their lofty perch can hardly be graced by 
the name of bivouac. Huddled together, they watch the slow 
approach of dusk, its lengthy deepening into night. The minutes 
drag one by one; each quarter of an hour seems an eternity. They 
converse and doze. M. Gos watches with growing concern the 
sufferings of his delicate and lame friend who shows signs of dying 
from cold and exposure. He brews tea, only to have it kicked 
down the precipice. He gives the boy his last drop of cognac, 
wraps him up in the spare rope for extra warmth; and finally 
sacrifices his own ice-axe which he shaves into kindling in order 
to make more tea—in a metal flask; and, finally, plays the old 
game of make-believe. 

It is in this volume that M. Gos evokes the beautiful prayer 
which is in the heart, consciously or otherwise, of every mountain 
climber : 


“Little pebbles that drone like maddened hornets, lacerat- 
ing the air in your falling, have pity on us! 

“Rocky callosity which our hand grasps, support us! 

“Slabs split by space and trampled by our climbing feet, 
retain your tomb-like immobility ! 

“Overhang whose corbelling pushes our body with whee- 
dling gentleness toward the open spaces of the abyss, have pity 
on us! 

“Minute out-jutting, keep our foot whilst a blind arm 
tentatively feels over the polished rock; tiny protuberance that 
bears our life, oh, be pitiful! 

“Walls flagellated by the wind, 

double attraction of the abyss, upward and downward ; 
specks of snow abandoned by the light, and which die like 
violets in inaccessible retreats ; 

impetuous upheaval of ridges assaulting the sky ; 

hanging glacial gardens, jade-green and royal-blue, glacial 
gardens 

with cliffs of a glass-cutter’s crystal ; 

crackling whiteness of sunlit glaciers slack as a calm sea; 
litanies of silence ; 

litany of the horizons ; 

melopoeias of distant torrents and invisible avalanches ; 
cruel smell of rock ; 

stale odor of snow; 

mustiness of the abyss ; 

have pity on us! protect us! 

Beauty of sky; 
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beauty of light ; 
beauty of the colors ; 
beauty of everything ; 
presence of death; 
constant presence of death ; 
have pity on us! protect us! 
O Beauty of Living, may your power within us raise us 
to the summit. 
Accept our solitary struggles as the purest pledge of our 
faith.” 
G. I. F.-G. 


Alpinisme Anecdotique, by Charles Gos. 8 vo., pp. 320. Neu- 
chatel: Attinger, 1934. Price Fr. 3.50. 


Here is a volume that should prove a welcome addition to the 
library of every mountain lover, whether or not he has ever set 
foot upon the Alps. Here are the traditions of the mountain 
climber in history and in legend. Beyond the cold page of factual 
record, M. Gos catches and revives the ancient challenge of man 
to mountain, and from mountain to man. From the hardy Ligurian 
mountaineer of the year 120 B. C. leading a surprise attack on a 
cliff-bound citadel, and including the most notable climbers of the 
Middle Ages, Petrarch, Leonardo da Vinci, the author reviews 
the romantic period of de Saussure, the first accident, and the 
conquest of the great peaks. 

The second part of the book may be said to be dedicated to 
M. Gos’s friend and guide from St. Niklaus, Franz Lochmatter, 
killed on the Weisshorn in the summer of 1933. It contains 
Geoffrey Winthrop Young’s panegyric of Franz, reprinted from 
the Alpine Journal; and a commentary on the hierarchy of the 
Lochmatters and their cousins, the Pollingers, Frangois Devouas- 
soud of Chamonix, and that unlucky but chivalrous guide of 
Annie S. Peck, Rudolph Taugwalder, now guardian of the Zermatt 
museum. 

It is well known that M. Gos is an ardent student of the con- 
quest of the Matterhorn. He visited the little museum of Zer- 
matt where are piously conserved the grisly remains of the tragedy 
of 1865. He examines, handles, and reveals his discoveries and 
conclusions. This volume ends with the publication for the first 
time in book form of a most sensational document, the interroga- 
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tion of the survivors, so deeply moving in its stark simplicity, 
which had remained sealed in the judicial archives of the Canton 
of Valais. To the mountain lover, “L’Alpinisme Anecdotique” is 
far more fascinating that fiction. G. I. F.-G. 


Pour Miss Cynthia, by Charles Gos. 8 vo., pp. 186. Neuchatel: 
Attinger, 1934. Price Fr. 3.50. 


A negligible storiette with a climax that would tax the credulity 
of even a non-climber. Far better reading is an article compris- 
ing the last third of the volume, which concerns the filming of a 
‘movie’ on various parts of the Matterhorn. Mountain climbers 
who do not know the Alps, and whose ascents have been confined 
to the Californian climate of the Sierras, cannot in the least 
imagine the difficulties, discomforts and dangers, not to say dis- 
appointments, of bad weather conditions which may last a whole 
season, in the Alps. There, under such circumstances, every 
ascent is verily a march stolen on the mountain. If the Himalayas 
have their guardian deities, the Alps have also their avenging 
demons. M. Gos knows his mountains. A more fitting descrip- 


tion in more graphic language we have not found anywhere. 
G. I. F.-G. 


Men Against the Clouds, by Richard L. Burdsall and Arthur B. 
Emmons. With contributions by Terris Moore and Jack Theo- 
dore Young. 8 vo.; xiii + 292 pages, with 65 illustrations and 
eight maps and diagrams. New York: Harper & Brothers, 1935. 
Price $3.50. 


In the rooms of the American Alpine Club hangs an American 
flag, which once flew on the summit of Minya Konka, 24,891 ft., 
the second highest peak ever ascended by any expedition. The 
story of this mountain adventure is told by the four men who 
accomplished that remarkable and hazardous feat. Beyond the 
great red basin of Szechwan in Western China and the high 
Tibetan grasslands stands a range of gigantic snow-clad peaks, 
of which Minya Konka is the culmination. Shrouded in mystery 
for centuries it stood unconquered until its challenge was met by 
the Sikong Expedition in 1932. 

The men spent a month in measuring Minya Konka and its 
range. They explored the wild, jungle-filled valleys and the 
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rugged mountains and glaciers, preliminary to attempting the 
ascent, living among the nomads. Then with a few natives as 
porters they established a base camp. From there, in the course 
of weeks of hardship, they extended a line of camps up the moun- 
tain-side and finally won through to the summit. Their travels 
through China and Tibet, hunting of big game, and thrilling ad- 
ventures on the wind-swept slopes of the tremendous mountain 
combine to make an unusual narrative in which American moun- 
taineers may well take pride. 


A List of Publications Relating to The Mountains of Alaska, by 
Francis P. Farquhar and Mildred P. Ashley. New York. 
The American Alpine Club, 1934. 


In a monograph of thirty-seven pages, the authors present an 
extensive bibliography which should be of great value to those 
interested in Alaskan mountaineering, and which supplements the 
number of Alpina Americana, by Alfred H. Brooks, published by 
the Club in 1914. It has been distributed to members of the 
American Alpine Club, to libraries and other organizations. 


Publications of the American Alpine Club. 


The following publications may be obtained upon application to 
the Assistant Secretary at the Club Rooms. Prices include 
postage. 

Alpina Americana. No. 1. The High Sierra of California. 
By Joseph N. LeConte. 1907. No. 2. The Canadian Rocky Moun- 
tains. By Charles E. Fay. 1911. No. 3. Mountain Exploration 
in Alaska. By Alfred H. Brooks. 1914. Each issue now fifty 
cents per copy. 

A Climber’s Guide to the Rocky Mountains of Canada. By 
Howard Palmer and J. Monroe Thorington. 1930. Revised edi- 
tion ; 244 pages. Now $1.25 to members ; $2.00 to non-members. 

Where The Clouds Can Go. The Autobiography of Conrad 
Kain. Edited, with additional chapters by J. Monroe Thorington. 
480 pages ; 20 illustrations. 1935. $3.00. 
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Teton Range 


With each season the Teton Range of Wyoming becomes more 
firmly established as a climbing center. In 1934 there were accom- 
plished in these mountains 103 ascents as against the previous 
maximum of 73 (for 1933). As usual many of the climbs were 
made by visiting mountaineers from foreign countries. A solo 
ascent of the Grand Teton on June 2nd by Whipple Andrews began 
the climbing almost two weeks earlier than ever before, but the 
season closed on the same date as did the 1933 season, September 
17th, on which date Felix Block and Floyd Wilson climbed Buck 
Mtn. The peak of the climbing season came in July, rather than 
in August as usual, the ascents being distributed as follows: June, 
19; July, 40; August, 39; and September, 5. The Grand Teton 
retained its preeminence, with 25 ascents, but Teewinot, growing 
yearly in popularity, nearly equalled it with a record of 22 ascents. 
Nineteen other peaks account for the remaining 56 climbs. The 
guiding concession for the season was held by Glenn Exum. An 
otherwise exceptionally fine season was shadowed as a result of a 
double tragedy on the Grand Teton, reported in this JOURNAL. 

First ascent of Rock of Ages, a square-topped monolith in 
the Mount St. John Group, was accomplished (from the west, on 
August 14th) by Irene and Fred Ayres. Miss Ayres and her 
brother likewise attained, by traverse westward from Bivouac 
Peak, an unclimbed summit which they named Traverse Peak 
(August 23rd). A number of the peaks climbed by Miss Ayres 
had not previously been scaled by a woman. 

In June, Alfred E. Roovers, with Hans Fuhrer, guide, made 
a series of ascents that included two new routes: an east-to-west 
traverse of the summit gendarmes of Mt. St. John and an ascent 
of Nez Perce from the south. Other new routes of the season 
include Storm Point from the east by Whipple Andrews and 
Reynold Holmen (August Ist), and Buck Mtn. from the east 
and south by Felix Block and Floyd Wilson (September 17th). 
Macauley Smith, James Cooley, and Glenn Exum (August 5th) 
climbed the South Teton from the cone-shaped pinnacle just east 
of it, reversing Fred Ayres’ route of 1932. In climbing Mt. Owen 
(August 27th) Geo. E. Goldthwaite reached the main peak by 
crossing over from East Prong, a new traverse. 

The Glacier Canyon-Death Canyon loop trail, completed in 
1934, skirts the west base of the Three Tetons, and thus affords 
a new approach of great directness and scenic grandeur to these 
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peaks. It has already brought new importance to the South and 
Middle Tetons, and in all probability this westerly approach will 
soon be used for the Grand Teton. 

A resurvey of the 150 square miles that comprise the Grand 
Teton National Park was begun in 1934 by a U. S. Geological 
Survey party under chief topographer T. F. Murphy. The new 
altitude determinations announced by Mr. Murphy thus far are 
in every case higher than the corresponding earlier ones. Thus 
the Grand Teton has been revised from 13,747 to 13,766 ft. The 
survey will be completed in 1935. 

In bringing a bench mark to the summit of the Grand Teton 
on August 21st, Fred Ayres and the writer scaled the peak by the 
east ridge, the second ascent by this magnificent route. 

FRITIOF FRYXELL 
(Grand Teton National Park). 


£ 


The Tragedies on the Grand Teton 


On the afternoon of July 7th, 1934, Chris Duehlmeier called 
at Jenny Lake Ranger Station to express anxiety concerning the 
safety of two friends, Fred Ohlendorf and Helmuth Leese, who 
had not returned from a mountain trip begun the morning pre- 
vious. His concern grew largely out of Ohlendorf’s tendency to 
take unwarranted risks, as repeatedly demonstrated earlier on 
their vacation tour. 

Inquiry of Duehlmeier revealed additional reasons for gravest 
apprehension. The party in question, four men and two women, 
had arrived in Grand Teton National Park the evening of July 5th 
and had taken lodging at the Square G Ranch intending to stay 
over only one day. Ohlendorf and Leese spoke of climbing Gan- 
nett Peak but later decided in favor of the Grand Teton. Meet- 
ing a local resident somewhat familiar with the peak they received 
information relative to the traditional route, but remarks made 
by Ohlendorf indicated that the two had in mind an ascent of the 
mountain by the near side. Early on July 6th the entire party 
had set off down the Lakes Trail. Just beyond the crossing of 
Glacier Creek, at 5.30, Ohlendorf and Leese left the trail and 
headed west into the range. Halloos were exchanged as long as 
possible, after which the four non-climbers returned to camp. 
Ohlendorf and Leese stated they would be back that evening, in 
time to resume the tour. 

Thus it appeared that the missing men, both virtually inex- 
perienced as climbers, had set out to do the Grand Teton in one 
day, a peak for which seasoned mountaineers even when guided 
allow the better part of two days. Further, it seemed probable 
that they had sought to climb it from the east, a formidable side 
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scaled only once before in history.’ Concerning this route they 
knew nothing. Intending to return by dark, they brought with 
them no bedding or extra clothing, and for food only a few 
sandwiches. As for equipment they possessed neither rope nor 
ice-axe. Leese wore ordinary leather-soled shoes, Ohlendorf 
leather-soled boots. Finally, they had not registered with park 
officials, as required by park rules. 

With this information as a background, we made inquiry of 
the parties that came out of the mountains that afternoon, but 
none had knowledge of the missing men. After dark Allyn Hanks 
and I drove back and forth along the range for several hours 
but were unable to distinguish any signal fires. Searching equip- 
ment was then assembled for the party of four completed through 
enlistment of Dudley Hayden, also of the ranger staff, and Whip- 
ple Andrews, a neighboring mountaineer. 

Start was made at daylight, and we left the Lakes Trail at the 
point where, according to Duehlmeier, Ohlendorf and Leese had 
cut off. In ascending Glacier Gulch we found a few traces of 
climbers but none certainly related to the men sought. At inter- 
vals we fired shots, shouted, and with field glasses scanned the east 
ridge of the Grand Teton, but to no avail. So the base of the peak 
was reached. 

Believing the pair may have sought to ascend the couloir 
leading from Teepe’s Snowfield up the east ridge (a route that 
looks attractive but is fearfully dangerous) we turned into the 
dike couloir, and from its head, reached at 10.30, came into view 
of all of Teepe’s Snowfield. Well up its north slope lay a sprawled 
figure, dwarfed by the distance. We climbed to it. The body, 
afterward identified by its clothing as that of Leese, was lying 
face up and head downslope, and was greatly mutilated. It might 
have fallen from the first, that is the easterly, of the two great 
gendarmes on the east ridge, or from the suspected couloir, in 
either case a drop of a thousand feet or more. One shoe was 
missing. Apparently Leese had been dead about twenty-four 
hours. Boulders on the snow nearby suggested an avalanche as 
the cause of his fall, and this in turn led us to believe that the 
body of Ohlendorf might be close. 

While Hanks and Hayden sewed the body into canvas, An- 
drews and I resumed the search. We continued up the snowfield 
along the route by which the body had slid, and so came on 
Leese’s missing shoe, not far below the cliffs. Through the 
violence of his fall the laces had snapped and the shoe been torn 
off. The cliffs reached we turned up the sidewall of the couloir 
but, several hundred feet higher, were compelled to turn back 
by the ice-sheeted rocks. Then we descended diagonally west- 





1 By K. A. Henderson and R. L. M. Underhill, on July 22nd, 1929. See 
A.A. J., i, 138. 
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ward to the snow and over to the col by Teepe’s Pillar, from 
which point the first gendarme could be examined. After being 
gone several hours we returned to Hanks and Hayden, who mean- 
while had carried the body off the snow. 

There remained the two-mile trip to Amphitheater Lake, near- 
est point on the trail, accomplished by sliding the body on snow 
and carrying it over the rocks. The last few hundred yards we 
received welcome relief through the arrival of another searching 
party, sent out from the trail crews. Edwin Smith of the ranger 
staff reached the lake at 8.30 with a pack horse, and brought the 
body the remaining distance down to the valley. Both parties 
likewise descended that night, and other searchers were recalled by 
signal fires. 

The following day, July 8th, search was resumed. Our party, 
augmented by a fifth man, Floyd Wilson, ascended Garnet Canyon 
in the afternoon and at its head established base at “the cave.” 
Search on the way, involving scrutiny of the-Grand Teton with 
glasses, yielded nothing. The following morning, cold and windy, 
we continued to the summit of the Grand Teton, reached at 11.30. 
The register gave proof that Ohlendorf and Leese had never 
attained their goal, for their names were not among the entries. 
Hanks and I descended the summit knob to the edge of the snow- 
fields, thus bringing into view extensive areas on the south face 
of the main peak and on the second gendarme. Only rock and 
snow. We rejoined the rest on top. The eastern extremity of 
the summit. offered a perfect view of the upper part of the east 
ridge, yet here, too, we could find only rock and snow. But finally, 
on Teton Glacier 3500 ft. beneath us, at the base of the north 
precipices of the gendarmes, through the glasses I noted an object 
that looked like a prone figure or a broken tree trunk. So distant 
it could not certainly be identified, but clearly it was not a rock 
and the chances were against a broken tree lodging here. That 
Ohlendorf might be found on the opposite side of the peak from 
Leese had not been anticipated. A visit to Teton Glacier was 
decided upon for the next day, also an ascent of Disappointment 
Peak, from which summit further examination of the east ridge 
and gendarmes would be possible. We regained Jenny Lake 
at 8 P.M. 

The 10th, the day on which Leese was buried at Jackson, 
Hanks, Hayden and I rode up to Amphitheater Lake. My part- 
ners crossed to the glacier, and I continued up Disappointment 
Peak. From on top, I could scrutinize almost every square foot 
of area on the east ridge not previously studied, and after an hour 
of fruitless use of the glasses I left the summit convinced, by 
process of elimination, that the object discovered the day before 
must have been Ohlendorf. So it proved. Back at the lake my 
partners informed me that they had sewed up the body in canvas 
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and left it where it lay on the glacier. Judging from its condition 
it had fallen from the vicinity of the east ridge gendarmes, 1500 
ft. or more above. 

A sister, contacted on the 13th, expressed the wish that Ohlen- 
dorf likewise be buried at Jackson, and on the afternoon of this 
day Hanks returned to the glacier with Edwin Smith, Walcott 
Watson, and Rudolph Edmund to bring the body over to Amphi- 
theater Lake, whence it was brought down by pack horse. Hanks, 
Hayden, and I then escorted it to Jackson cemetery and here at 
dusk, while the sunset colors were still bright behind the Tetons, 
we laid Ohlendorf to rest beside Leese. 

Ohlendorf, who was twenty-nine years old, and Leese, twenty- 
eight, were both Germans who had emigrated to the United States 
only a few years before. Neither was married. Ohlendorf had 
made his home in Salt Lake City, Leese in Milwaukee. 


Late in the summer, on August 21st, Fred Ayres and I re- 
traced the route which we believed the ill-fated pair had taken, 
hoping that we might discover some clues to the tragedy. At 
several points along the east ridge we found unmistakable foot- 
prints between the rocks, undoubtedly theirs as no other climbers 
had been along here in five years. Beyond the first gendarme no 
traces that could be related to them were found, and in completing 
the ascent by the east ridge we became convinced that to have 
lodged where they did Ohlendorf and Leese must both have fallen 
from the first gendarme. It was incredible that without rope, 
ice-axes, and proper shoes they could have gotten past the first 
gendarme to the couloir beyond. Further, the assumption of two 
separate accidents, occurring at different times and different places 
on the gendarme, seemed inescapable. The gendarme is sharp, 
true, but even so we could not visualize any situation whereby two 
men might through a common accident fall from it in opposite 
directions. 

We will probably never know just what happened during 
those tragic hours—or were they only minutes ?—that Ohlendorf 
and Leese spent on the first gendarme, but the events that led up 
to them can be reconstructed with some assurance. The east 
ridge of the Grand Teton is seductive, for when viewed from the 
east its vicious gendarmes merge into the mountain behind and 
it has every appearance of affording a logical and continuous 
route to the summit. So it must have seemed to Ohlendorf and 
Leese, who doubtless sped up Glacier Gulch to the base of the 
peak and there gained the ridge. Frorn here on (where we found 
their tracks) the climbing became more difficult but just enough 
so to prove interesting and lure them on. Presently they found 
themselves at the east base of the first gendarme, and in its 
steep face they probably saw nothing to suggest the terrible rock 
blades and impossible overhangs in which the smooth slabs termi- 
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nate above. Nor had they knowledge of the repeated attempts 
to climb this gendarme that in the past without exception had 
ended in failure, twice in near-tragedy. (The passage of the 
gendarme in 1929 by Henderson and Underhill was accomplished 
by resort to a north-face traverse.) So we can believe that Ohlen- 
dorf and Leese, pausing only for breath and rest, may have started 
up without trepidation. How high did they get? Is it possible 
that, with such miserable footgear, they could have attained the 
summit of the gendarme before tragedy overtook them? 

It may be argued that Ohlendorf, the more aggressive of the 
two, probably fell first. In his pocket was found a watch, broken 
by the fall and stopped at 11.29, probably 11.29 a.m. One would 
expect the gendarme to have been attained at about this time. If 
Ohlendorf fell first, Leese, described by his companions as a quiet, 
unquestioning type who would have followed his partner any- 
where, would very likely have been unnerved, and might have 
sought to escape from the gendarme rather than remain on it in 
some place of security until rescue came. He may even have gone 
on higher, preferring the unknown ahead to a venture alone down 
pitches such as they had come up, and thus eventually became 
involved in a fatal predicament. So early in the season the smooth 
gendarme must have been treacherously wet and icy. Perhaps 
through fruitless efforts to get down from the gendarme, or over 
it, he wore himself out, exhaustion and cold contributing to his 
fall. But these are only conjectures, and other alternatives sug- 


gest themselves. 
F. F. 


¢ 


Big Horn Mountains. The sharp needle 136 miles south 83° 
west of Blacktooth was climbed for the first time on June 20th, 
1934, by Wm. F. Jenks and David Griggs by a route leading up 
the south face. 


¢ 


Wind River Range. A number of first ascents were made in 
this range by several parties during the past summer. 

Washakie Peak was climbed, apparently for the first time, on 
July 18th by Dr. W. Atwood, W. Atwood, Jr., Mr. and Mrs. 
B. B. Gilman, directly from Washakie Pass. 

Mount Hooker north of Washakie Pass was climbed from the 
pass on July 20th by Mr. and Mrs. Gilman, apparently a first 
ascent. 

Pyramid Peak was climbed from Haley Pass and traversed 
with descent to the west, on July 22nd by B. B. Gilman, James 
Nelson, Misses Harriet and Mary Atwood, Mrs. W. Atwood, Jr., 
and Lucius Kingman, apparently a first ascent. 
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Peak F 4 was climbed by B. B. Gilman alone from a camp on 
the west side of Island Lake in 1.5 hours by the little draw which 
runs up the southwest side of the peak. Descent by the same 
route. This was the second ascent of this peak, the first having 
been made on August 20th, 1927, by L. W. Sprague and Joe Felt- 
ner of Pinedale. The third ascent was made on August Ist, 1934, 
by Orville W. Crowder, Gordon Readmond, James Lamb, Griffith 
Johnson, Grace Johnson, and Jeannette Speiden. 

Glacier Crest was ascended on July 28th for the first time by 
James Nelson and B. B. Gilman by the west slope to a point on 
the summit ridge about twenty minutes south of the summit, 
thence up the ridge to the summit. The second ascent was made 
a few days later, on August 7th by O. W. Crowder and party 
ascending from the west to the low saddle south of the mountain 
and thence up the long snow slope to the summit. 

Gannett Peak was reascended from the west by B. B. Gilman, 
James Nelson, and Walter Kirkendahl on July 31st, 1934, using 
practically the same route as the ranger Ray Parks in 1928. 

Peak G 17 (12,700 ft.). This peak lies due west of G 15, 
being separated from it by a gap about 400 ft. deep and a sharp, 
jagged ridge. The first ascent was made on August 9th, 1934, 
from the south by O. W. Crowder, G. Readmond, and Griffith 
Johnson. 


£ 


SIERRA NEVADA OF CALIFORNIA 


Mount Shasta. In the course of a study of the glaciers on the 
north side of the mountain in September, a party led by Norman 
Clyde and composed of Oliver Kehrlein, Wm. Horsfall, C. S. 
French, Charles Reid, Thom. Hunt, Howard Sills, and Kirkwood 
Bourett reached the summit by a new route up the Hotlun Glacier. 
Earlier in the summer, on July 3rd, there was the unusual occur- 
rence of a fatal accident on this mountain when Sydney Schle- 
singer, a member of the Sierra Club, slipped and fell on to the hard 
surface of a snowfield and slid some 2000 ft., striking several 
rocks on the way. He died soon after the fall. 


5 


Yosemite. The Cathedral Spires. The first ascent of the 
higher spire was finally effected on April 15th, 1934, by Rich- 
ard M. Leonard, Jules M. Eichorn and Bestor Robinson. This 
was the culmination of several attempts the previous autumn, and 
marks the first use of pitons to any extent in the Sierra Nevada. 
The route led up a difficult series of pitches on the west face. 
(Sierra Bulletin, 1934, pp. 34-7.) These same three climbers on 
August 25th made a successful assault on the lower spire, being 
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the first to reach the summit, at the same time as another trio, 
Beverly Blanks, Elliot Sawyer, and Boynton Kaiser were repeat- 
ing their route on the higher spire. 

Banner Peak. Mr. and Mrs. Conrad Rittenbacker of San 
Mateo were killed on this mountain about August 17th. Accord- 
ing to Norman Clyde who found the bodies after a week’s search, 
they must have fallen about 600 ft. from a point about 1000 ft. 
below the summit on to the glacier on the west side of the peak. 

K. A. H. 


r 


CoLorapo CLIMBING Notes, 1934 


The past climbing season in Colorado was even better than the 
memorable season of 1933, if we are to judge a season by the 
number of first ascents and new routes produced. Indeed, the 
past season records possibly eighteen first ascents, a good many 
second ascents, and several significant winter climbs. Geograph- 
ically the first ascents were distributed as follows: Front Range, 
one; Gore Range, one; San Juan Mountains, sixteen. 

High peak climbing is now definitely a year around sport in 
Colorado, winter mountaineering often being combined with some 
really first-class ski expeditions. On New Year’s Day, ascents 
were made of the 14,000-ft. peaks: Longs, Pikes, and Grays. 
On January 28th Clerin Zumwalt and Charles Hardin made a 
successful ascent of the east face of Longs Peak, a thoroughly 
difficult climb at this time of year. During the early spring 
Donald McBride led parties to the summits of Bierstadt and 
Quandary Peaks. These ascents are interesting in that they are 
believed to be the first complete ski ascents made in Colorado 
of 14,000-ft. peaks. The San Juan Mountaineers winter expedi- 
tion of 1934 produced several climbs and trips of interest. Using 
the recently constructed San Juan Mountaineers shelter hut 
(A.A.J., ii, 255) as base of operations, ascents were made of 
Blaine Peak, January 24th, and of Mt. Sneffels, February 7th. 
The same climbers, T. Melvin Griffiths and Gordon Williams, 
then made (early in March) a ten-day ski reconnaissance of the 
north central San Juan. On this carefully planned and well 
executed trip every attention was given to proper choice of equip- 
ment and food with the result that though the party was caught 
in a terrific storm on the fifth and sixth days out, they were 
able to complete their exploration with no more than minor in- 
juries. On this trip, three peaks, Engineer Mtn., Wildhorse Peak, 
and Dolly Varden Mtn., were ascended, for photographic purposes. 

The San Juan region experienced much of the climbing activity 
of the regular summer season. However, some original climbing 
occurred in other places. A Colorado Mountain Club party visited 
the Slate Creek region of the Gore Range in July, climbing Peak 
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“Q” for a second ascent and Peak “L” for a first ascent. On 
July 4th Everett Long, Caye Corr Breitenstein, and Carleton C. 
Long reached the summit of the Devils Thumb on the Continental 
Divide west of Eldora, Colorado. This is believed to be a first 
ascent. 

The Needle Mountains entertained several parties in 1934. 
Two San Juan Mountaineers parties made ascents as follows: 
July 18th, Sunlight Peak (to establish survey station), John 
Nelson, Everett Long, and Carleton C. Long; same date, Peak 
“18” (13,400 ft.), probable first ascent, Nelson and Ev. Long; 
July 20th, La Montania de las Animas Perdidas (13,767 ft.), first 
ascent, Nelson, Ev. Long, and C. C. Long; September 2nd, The 
Index, reconnaissance and partial ascent, T. Melvin Griffiths, 
Frank McClintock, and H. L. McClintock; September 3rd, Knife 
Point (13,200 ft.), first ascent, same party. Of these climbs those 
of greatest importance are the partial ascent of the formidable 
Index and the finding of a route—a very easy one in fact—up the 
hitherto impregnable Animas Mtn. The July party experienced 
considerable difficulty in descending the almost-never-visited lower 
reaches of Ruby Canyon. 

On July 27th the second ascent of Jagged Mountain (13,836 
ft.) was made, by William P. House and Miss Elizabeth Woolsey. 
Their route was almost entirely different from that used on the 
first ascent of this highly interesting peak (A.A.J., ii, 257). 
The same party made an ascent of Sunlight Peak from the north 
and east. 

The Colorado Mountain Club’s Blue Lakes-Sneffels outing 
saw much interesting climbing. A partial list of the newer climbs 
follows: July 31st, Gilpin Block Tops, Peak “T 1” (13,408), 
Peak “T 2,” all three summits (13,553-east, 13,552-center, 13,509- 
west), all first ascents, Everett Long and Caye Corr Breitenstein ; 
August Ist, Wolcott Peak (13,261), second ascent, C. Long and 
party ; August Ist, Peak “S 3,” possible first ascent, A. C. Bartelt, 
Robert Blair, Mr. and Mrs. Fred Morath; August Ist, Peak “TO” 
(13,749), second ascent, Bartelt and Blair; August Ist, West 
Dallas Peak, probable first ascent, Bartelt and Blair; August Ist, 
Dallas Peak (13,875), first ascent, Everett Long and Don Mc- 
Bride; August Ist, Dallas Hump, first ascent, Ev. Long. and 
McBride; August 2nd, Blue Needle, first ascent, John (Jack) 
Seerley, Robert Thallon; August 2nd, Gilpin Block Tops, Peak 
“T 4” (13,533), first ascent, Dwight Lavender, Charles Kendrick, 
Jack Seerley, Bob Thallon ; August 3rd, L’Aiguille Woolfe Tooth, 
second ascent, guides and party; August 4th, Peak “TO,” third 
ascent, and West Dallas Peak, second ascent, A. C. Bartelt and 
party ; August 4th, Peak ‘“‘S 6,” possible first ascent, Mr. and Mrs. 
Russel Briggs, Philip Moore, Robert Blair, and Don McBride; 
August 4th, L’Aiguille Penguin (12,900), first ascent, Dwight 
Lavender and Jack Seerley; August 5th, Gilpin Block Tops, 
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Peak “T 3” (13,528), first ascent, William Nagel, Robert Blair, 
Orval Settles, and Robert Thallon; August 6th, The Monolith, 
first ascent, Lewis Giesecke and Carleton C. Long; August 6th, 
Kismet, possible second ascent, H. M. Walters and party ; August 
7th, Woolfe Tooth, third ascent, guides and party; August 9th, 
Woolfe Tooth, fourth ascent, guides and party; August 9th, 
Wolcott Peak, third ascent, Don McBride and party. 

In addition to the above, one or more ascents were made of 
Mt. Sneffels, Blaine Peak, and Peak ‘‘S 5,” and several recon- 
naissance climbs were made, the most interesting being an inves- 
tigation of yet unclimbed Purgatory Point (13,536). The most 
important as well as the most difficult climb appears to be that 
of Dallas Peak. The elevation figures given above are from the 
SJM survey (1933). 

On September 15th, Chimney Peak on Cimarron Ridge—fre- 
quently referred to as “the most difficult peak in Colorado”— 
yielded its summit to an SJM party consisting of T. Melvin Griffiths 
and Robert Ormes. This 11,782-ft. pinnacle, absolutely vertical 
on all sides, was climbed by a chimney and crack splitting the 
south face of the rock. The climbing offered was uniformly of 
high difficulty. The rock is well cemented conglomerate present- 
ing firm holds. 

Fox Movietone News and the San Juan Mountaineers made a 
short expedition in October to the Mt. Sneffels region to film a 
mountaineering short subject. Among other climbs the second 
ascent of L’Aiguille Penguin was accomplished. Climbers were 
Charles Kane, Robert Ormes, and T. Melvin Griffiths. Camera 
men were L. E. Orr and James Porter. 

With seventeen summit routes established, there seems to have 
been little inclination during the past two seasons on Longs Peak 
to force further variations. Elwyn Arps and Charles Hardin are 
reported to have climbed the Right Chimney—the so-called Ervin- 
Blaurock chimney—on the East Face to Broadway and then to 
have made the first descent of the same chimney. 

Local rock climbing continued to increase in popularity during 
the 1934 season. Colorado’s first rock climbing guidebook was 
published last spring (as the May issue of Trail and Timberline), 
and gives detailed descriptions of many of the Boulder region 
climbs. 

CaRLETON C. LONG. 


¢ 


Rocky MouNTAINS OF CANADA 


Mt. Robson, 1934 


Mt. Robson has the doubtful distinction of being the peak 
most frequently attempted, unsuccessfully, in all the Canadian 
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Rockies. The first ascent was made in 1913 from the Robson 
Glacier by A. H. MacCarthy, W. W. Foster and Conrad Kain. 
Their route up the steep ice slope from the Robson Glacier basin 
has not been repeated. They descended on the south side to the 
east of the upper icefall. All subsequent ascents were made on 
the south side, and involved the generally difficult and always 
highly dangerous passage of the upper icefall. Numerous attempts 
by this route as well as by the northwest aréte and by various rock 
routes on the south face, many by strong parties, have failed. 

In 1922 Windsor P. Putnam and Jack Hargreaves claimed to 
have reached the summit. In 1924 several parties both at and 
after the Alpine Club of Canada camp at Robson Pass made the 
ascent, led by Conrad Kain, J. Saladana, Alfred Streich and Hans 
Kohler. In 1928 Hans Fuhrer took three members of the Sierra 
Club to the summit. In 1930 N. E. Odell, C. G. Crawford and 
T. Moore were successful. Shortly before he died some years 
ago V. A. Fynn predicted eventual disaster if the upper icefall 
route continued to be used.* Since 1930 the mountain has been 
attempted, by one or more parties each year, some parties, as 
occurred in 1934, making two or three trials, in an endeavor to 
find a relatively safe route which would avoid the dangers of fall- 
ing ice, always present by the upper icefall route. 

Last August while on our way down the coast from Mt. 
Waddington, Hans Fuhrer suggested to me that no one had to 
his knowledge tried to ascend by the rocks to the right (east) 
of the upper icefall. In the perfect weather then prevailing, and 
after a summer of failures, this seemed an opportunity worth 
seizing. Hans and I accordingly boarded the C. N. train at 3 
p.M., Monday, August 27th, at Vancouver. After the deepest 
discouragement at finding dense forest-fire smoke all the way, 
we were suddenly thrilled to come out into clear blue sky just 
north of Albreda, and as we approached our destination, Mt. 
Robson stood out like a dream, and what was important, the 
rocks were almost entirely free of snow. 

The Hargreaves ranch soon provided us with food for two 
nights, a pack horse and riding horses, we rode to Kinney Lake, 
packed easily up to the timber-line campsite at 6000 ft., as used 
by the 1924 and subsequent parties, and lay down at dark for a 
few hours’ sleep. Rest would have been more continuous but 
for a very persistent pack rat who had evidently become familiar 
with man’s food earlier in the summer when Hans had camped 
there with Alfred Roovers in July. 

At 2 a.m. after a hot breakfast, in full moonlight we left camp. 
By five we had come to the low stone shelters at 8500 ft. An hour 
later, after running across the two gullies filled with ice blocks 





1 This should be reexamined.—Ed. 
2 A prediction still valid —Ed. 
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from the lower icefall, and directly under the threatening ice wall, 
we turned to the right from the ordinary route, reached the glacier 
and roped up, also putting on crampons. The snow of the lower 
glacier is deeply scored by avalanche tracks. We moved as 
rapidly as possible across these and diagonally upwards until at 
the base of the steep ice slopes coming down to the glacier from 
the east wall of the cirque. Hans’ idea was that we could run 
quickly up the side of this ice with crampons in case of a slide 
from the upper glacier. When perhaps a third of a mile from 
the rock cliffs overhung by the upper icefall we turned to the 
right up the ice and soon reached the rocks of the east ridge. 
These were easily climbed for about 500 ft. to a point where they 
were still snow covered, whence we turned left, and after not 
more than ten minutes of exposure to the relatively slight danger 
from falling ice overhead, or from the here much thinner ice-cliff 
of the upper glacier on our left, we climbed through the broken 
down ice-cliff and came out onto the upper glacier. This route 
could not be used, or at least with such safety, earlier in the season 
when these rocks are snow covered and subject to avalanches 
from above. 

The route from here on was simple. It lay up the glacier to 
the top of the east ridge, step cutting being necessary in only two 
places where the steep ice was bare this late in the season. From 
the east ridge the main aréte of mountain was followed about 
half way to the shoulder whence cornices forced us to take to 
the south face. Two or three times we passed under the well- 
known ice bulges of this. upper section of the route, climbed a 
steep but easy snow gully between two of them, and reached the 
summit ridge perhaps a quarter mile east of and 100 ft. below 
the summit. The ridge itself was an easy snow walk and we 
reached the summit at 3 p.m. The view included the Tonquin 
peaks, Clemenceau, the northern Canoe peaks, the Cariboos, Bess 
and Chown and probably Sir Alexander. 

After forty minutes we started down, slightly varying the 
route to avoid the névé bulges, but the slope necessitated backing 
down and the east snow aréte was ice, thinly covered by snow, 
and had to be descended slowly. Dark overtook us just as we 
reached the rocks below the upper icefall and we spent the night 
on a scree ledge at 10,500 ft. After 10 p.m. clouds came up, 
obscuring the rising moon and before daylight snowflakes fell 
but no storm developed. With clouds over the peaks we con- 
tinued down after daylight, reached tree-line camp by 8 A.M., 
finished the food, met the horses at Kinney Lake and caught the 
3 p.M. train for Vancouver, arriving there the morning of the 
31st just three days, eighteen hours after leaving. 

We, of course, had luck both with the weather and the condi- 
tion of the mountain, but I would recommend this route to future 
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parties, whenever the rocks to the right of the upper icefall are 


reasonably clear of snow. 
H. S. HALt, Jr. 


4 
ALPS 


Grandes Jorasses. The past summer witnessed a veritable 
epidemic of attempts to climb the north face of this mountain, 
at one point three different parties being on the peak at the same 
time. One of these attempts ended fatally when retreat was 
forced by a snow storm. A vivid account of this climb written 
by the survivor appeared in Der Bergsteiger (January, 1935). 


£ 


Cav. Guido Rey has been awarded the Cross of the Legion of 
Honor by the French government for his activities on behalf of 
mountaineering. The presentation was made at Turin on Decem- 
ber Ist, 1934, in the presence of officials of the French and Italian 
Alpine Clubs. 


¢ 
CAUCASUS 


Swiss Expedition. A Swiss party under the leadership of 
Lorenz Saladin and composed of, in addition to the leader, Hans 
Graf, Walter Frei and Otto Furrer made a successful trip to the 
Caucasus this past summer, effecting the first ascents of Skat- 
tiikom Khokh (14,600 ft.), Karagom Khokh (14,805 ft.), and 
Mischirgi Tau (16,408 ft.), as well as making a number of other 
climbs, among them Vologata (ca. 13,675 ft.), Kasbek and Elbruz. 


£ 
PERSIA 


The Italian Expedition to Persia made a number of climbs of 
13,000-ft. peaks in the Zardek-Kuh Group, among others the 
Shahan Kuh (13,225 ft.) and the Kuh-i-Dinar (14,800 ft.), and 
found a new route to the summit of Mt. Demavend. 


£ 


HIMALAYAS 


Mt. Everest. The past year witnessed the attempt by a lone 
climber to reach the summit of this mountain which had a year 
ago repulsed the well equipped party of English climbers. Capt. 
Maurice Wilson of the Royal Air Force succeeded in eluding the 
vigilance of the frontier guards, dressed as a Tibetan and pene- 
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trated into Tibet with several coolies. He followed the route of 
the previous year’s expedition but could not persuade the coolies 
to go above Camp III with him. He left them here with some 
letters and instructions to wait two weeks for his return. They 
waited a month and were then forced to leave because of a scarcity 
of provisions. Captain Wilson was last seen on the slopes above 
the North Col. 


2 


International Himalaya Expedition. Prof. and Mrs. G. O. 
Dyhrenfurth again led an expedition to the Himalaya, composed 
this time of Marcel Kurz, Dr. Winzeler, André Roch, James 
Belayeff, Hans Ertl, Albert Hécht, Piero Ghiglione and a number 
of cinematographers, the expedition being financed to some extent 
through the resultant film. The necessity of subordinating climb- 
ing to photography resulted in fewer climbs being made than 
might otherwise have been possible, but the members of the expe- 
dition need make no apologies on this score. Kurz was unfor- 
tunately injured on the way in to the Baltoro Glacier, the scene 
of this summer’s activities. At attempt was made on Hidden 
Peak, and the Golden Throne and the four summits of Mt. Queen 
Mary successfully ascended. On August 3rd, Hocht and Ertl 
with the porter Hakimbek, and Prof. and Mrs. Dyhrenfurth with 
the porter Rodji made the first ascent of the west peak of Queen 
Mary (24,370 ft.), while on the same day Ghiglione, Roch and 
Belayeff made the first ascent of the east peak of the Golden Throne 
(24,000 ft.). A week later, August 10th, the latter party made 
the first ascent of the middle peak of Mt. Queen Mary (24,190 
ft.). Two days after this climb, Hocht and Ertl made another 
climb and reached for the first time the east peak (24,350 ft.) 
and the main summit (25,174 ft.) of Mt. Queen Mary. 


£ 


Nanda Devi. Messrs. E. E. Shipton and H. W. Tilman ex- 
plored the Rishi Gorge in an attempt to find a feasible route on this 
seemingly inaccessible mountain. 


& 


Nanga Parbat. The German expedition of this last year, 
composed of W. Merkl, leader; Peter Aschenbrenner; F. Bech- 
told; A. Drexel; P. Miillritter; W. Welzenbach; U. Wieland; 
W. Bernard, doctor ; H. Hieronimus; and E. Schneider as climb- 
ers made a gallant attempt to reach the summit but succumbed to 
one of the great disasters of Himalayan climbing. The party 
followed the same route as the previous expedition in 1932, and 
arrived at the base camp on May 15th. In establishing the 
advanced camps, Drexel was taken with a chill and descended to 
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Camp II, where an immediate call for the doctor was made. The 
doctor came up from the base camp but before oxygen could be 
obtained, Drexel died of pneumonia. 

The route of ascent was slightly varied from two years ago, 
a way being made over Rakhiot Peak to the upper slopes of the 
mountain. This made a long distance to travel at a high average 
altitude, 23,000 ft., which it was planned to negotiate by a quick 
attempt. Camp VI was placed at 22,600 ft. beyond Rakhiot 
Peak at the same point as Camp VII of the 1932 expedition. 
Camp VII was placed at 23,300 ft. just below the Silver Saddle 
and finally Camp VIII, the highest camp, established at 25,000 ft. 
on July 6th, although Schneider and Aschenbrenner had pushed 
on that afternoon to a point about 25,600 ft., just below the first 
summit, a distance of slightly over half a mile and 1000 ft. in 
altitude only separating them from the highest summit. The 
following morning when it had been confidently expected that they 
would push on to the summit, a heavy snowstorm burst upon them. 
The blizzard was so violent that it was almost impossible to breath 
outside. The previous night a pole of one of the larger tents had 
broken under the wind pressure and the next night a second one 
went. One of the tents was porous so that the snow came through 
and it was impossible to melt snow for cooking so that a half 
cup of tea apiece was all the nourishment they had in spite of 
adequate food and fuel available. After a day and two nights 
of this, it was decided to abandon the camp and go down. 
Schneider and Aschenbrenner led off with three porters. On the 
Silver Saddle a rubber mattress and heavy sleeping bag were 
blown off the back of one of the porters. As these belonged to 
the two Europeans it was imperative that they reach Camp IV at 
least, so they pushed on arriving there that same day, July 8th, 
finding that the support party had been unable to ascend to Camps 
V and VI to stock them. As the three porters were played out 
from their exertions and had sleeping bags with them, they left 
them at Camp VI to continue on the next day. The other three 
Europeans, Merkl, Wieland, and Welzenbach and eight porters 
left in Camp VIII started some time later. Soon after the start, 
one of the porters, Nima Nurbu died. Probably on account of 
this delay, the party did not succeed in reaching Camp VII and 
had to bivouac. They had left the tents and all food and fuel 
at Camp VIII planning on reaching at least Camp V. During the 
night, Merkl froze a hand and Wieland both hands. The next 
morning, the porters Angtsering, Gay-Lay, and Dakshi being 
unable to continue remained at the bivouac. The three Europeans 
with four porters continued down. About 100 ft. above Camp 
VII, Wieland fell exhausted in the snow and died. Merkl and 
Welzenbach reached the camp and entered the tent. The porters 
were sent on and spent a night in a snow cave near Camp VI. 
The next day, July 10th, they continued on and met the three 
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porters left behind by Schneider and Aschenbrenner in Camp VI. 
These three men whom they met on the slopes of Rakhiot Peak 
had spent a day and two nights in Camp VI. Of these seven only 
four arrived alive in Camp IV, the other three dying en route. 

Of the three porters left in the first bivouac, Dakshi having 
died, the other two descended on July 11th to Camp VII and 
stayed there with Merkl and Welzenbach. Welzenbach died here 
during the night of the 12th-13th July and the following day 
Merkl descended with the two porters to the saddle just above 
Rakhiot Peak where they dug a snow cave for the night. The 
next day, July 14th, Merkl and Gay-Lay were so weak that they 
fell before they had gone ten feet, but the porter, Angtsering 
ascended the slope of Rakhiot Peak and descended to Camp IV 
although suffering from severe frostbite. Merkl and Gay-Lay 
undoubtedly perished at the snow cave either that day or the next. 

In spite of strenuous efforts by the support party to ascend 
to the Help of their comrades, it was uttely impossible to get higher 
than Camp V on account of the deep snow. In fact it took the 
three Europeans and three porters six hours to cover this stretch 
which usually took 2.5 hours, and they were so exhausted that 
they had to return below. 

A tragedy such as this defies comment. The loss of ten men 
on a single expedition is a stunning blow which it is difficult to 
account for adequately. Perhaps it might not be amiss to men- 
tion one fact which recurs in the narrative of this assault and that 
is the reluctance to eat substantial food and the reliance upon 
soup. This is in exact contradiction to the experience of the last 
Mt. Everest Expedition and may account for the devastating 
way in which the storm annihilated one man after another, when 
an extreme call was made upon human energy, endurance, and 
resistance. 

The opponents of rush tactics might take advantage of this 
disaster to point a moral and condemn the practice of not having 
a line of adequately equipped camps for retreat (Camps VI and 
VII having no food, fuel, or bedding), but although such a line of 
camps might have made the difference between saving some of the 
men and the almost complete annihilation which occurred, it would 
seem that the poor condition of some of the men due to lack of 
proper nourishment was the basic factor, when we look at the 
ability of Schneider and Aschenbrenner to descend from Camp 
VIII to Camp IV in a single day, against extremely adverse 
conditions. 


co 
ANDES 


Tronador. This peak was the object of a number of deter- 
mined assaults by both German and Italian parties this past 
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summer. On January 29th Hermann Claussen climbing alone left 
his bivouac at 4 A.M. and reached the summit at 10 p.M., spending 
the night there and returning the next day. Ignorant of this 
ascent, Dr. Neumayer and E. de la Mothe made an attempt on 
February 4th but were driven back by a severe storm. The same 
day Walter Durando and Sergio Matteoda, also ignorant of the 
previous successful climb, left their bivouac on the opposite side 
of the mountain at 3 A.M. and were never seen again, undoubtedly 
being lost in the storm. Later in the month several members of 
the Italian expedition to the Andes repeated the climb. On Feb- 
ruary 27th, Conte Aldo Bonacossa, Luigi Binaghi, and Giusto 
Gervasutti made the first ascent of the Chilean summit (11,120 
ft.) and named it in honor of their lost comrade, Matteoda. 


# 


Aconcagua. The highest summit on the Western Hemisphere 
was reached by two different parties on the same day. On March 
8th, an Italian party consisting of Paolo and Stefano Ceresa, 
Piero Ghiglione, Renato Chabod, Mario Pasten, and Nicola Planta- 
mura of the Argentine survey made the ascent by the usual route. 
A Polish party consisting of S. Daszynski, K. Markiewicz, S. 
Osiecki, and W. Ostrowski reached the top by a new route from 
the northeast. 


¢ 


Cerro Cuerno (18,216 ft.). On February 25th, 1934, this 
summit was reached by P. and S. Ceresa, Chabod, Ghiglione, 
Frederico Strasser and Pasten by a route up the east ridge from 
the Horcones Glacier. 


rd 


Il Nevado de los Leones was ascended for the first time by 
Gabriele Baccalatte and Piero Zanetti on March 3rd, 1934. 


+ 


Marmolejo Group. Bonacossa, Boccalatte, Zanetti, Binaghi, 
and Gervasutti made an attempt on the Marmolejo itself but were 
forced back by bad weather and lack of time. The two latter 
climbers resolved to stay and make some climbs. On March 23rd 
they made the first ascent of a 16,280-ft. peak in this group which 
they christened Punta Campione d'Italia. On April 3rd these 
same two alpinistes made the first ascent of, the Cerro Littoria 
near the Cerro Altar east of Santiago de Chile. ' 

. A. H. 
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